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WO of the most interesting 
blind deaf-mutes in the 
country are John P. Walsh 

of Evansville, Ind., and Clarence 

J. Selby of Chicago. i 
The first time these two blind 

young men met their delight over 
being introduced by mutual 
friends was pathetic. Mr. Walsh 
was in Chicago with a deaf friend 
when he first dearned where 
Clarence Selby could be found, 
and expressed a‘desire to see 
him. He wastakentothe 
Selby home. After their meet- 
ing Mrs. Selby persuaded Mr. 
Walsh to visit them a week 
longer so as to let her son and himself enjoy 
each other’s company as long as possible. 
While visiting here efforts were made to ar- 
range matters so that the two mutes could 
keep each other company for the rest of their 
lives. Friends of each propose to do all they 
can to bring them together again, but unless 
some philanthropic individual takes an in- 
terest in their case they will probably have to 
live apart. 


PLEA FOR A HOME, 


What a great blessing it would be to the 
blind deaf-mutes of the country if someone 
would establish a home and school for their 
exclusive use, so that these unfortunates 
could at least have the pleasure of being in 
company with others afflicted likewise until 
their brief span oflife had been run. There 
are schools for the deaf in nearly every 
state, and alsoa national deaf-mute college in 
Washington, supported by the government ; 
then why not have some public provision for 
a home for the blind deaf-:nutes ? 

As nearly as has been ascertainedthere 
ate about twenty blind and deaf people now 
living in the United States. And, strange as 
it may seem, most of them have shown them- 
selves capable of making great progress in 
learning when given the special instruction 
needed in such cases. 


LOSES HIS SIGHT. 


Mr. Walsh was born with the senses of hear- 
ing and sight perfect, but when 8 years old 
lost his sight for a time. Through the efforts 
of Dr. Harper of Chicago, then located at Evans- 
ville, he recovered his sight for a time three 
years later, but Dr. Harper warned his parents 
that later in life his sight would fail again. 

Up tothe time he was 13 years old young Walsh 
could hear and speak as well as anyone. And 
then suddenly his hearing left him, the cause 
being thought to be due to a cold settling in the 
ear drums. Soon after the sight of the left eye 
failed, and two years ago the right eye, which had 
been getting worse all the time, gave out also. 
Since then Mr. Walsh has lived with his mother, 
but never asked for or received any public charity. 
He is an unusually bright young man, and has 
an education that would do credit to many hear- 
ing people. 

SELBY BORN IN ENGLAND. 


Clarence Selby’s case is even more remarkable 
than that of Walsh. He was born in England 
in 1872, but when he was only three years 
old his parents decided to move to the United 


States, first settling in New York State. Clarence 
was bright, and, like other children until the age 
of 3 years, then was seized with a disease of the 
eyes and ears, and lost in rapid succession both 
sight and hearing. After his doubleaffliction he 
was still able to tell his needs and desires to a 
certain extent from the vocabulary of words he 
had learned before his misfortune, but it was not 
possible for his parents or friends to communicate 
with him. 

Every deaf and blind institution: to which his 


T. P. WALSH 
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parents applied refused him admission ; the deaf 
schools because they had no appliances for the 
instruction of the blind and the blind schools 
because they could not teach the deaf. 


NUNS TAKE HIM IN. 


At last the nuns of the Catholic Deaf School at 
Buffalo, N. Y., took him in, and one of the good 
sisters gave most of her time and attention for 
ten years to his education, She says he learned 
to read in less time than the majority of blind 
people who could hear. So eager has Mr. Selby 
been in his efforts to learn that now he has an 
education that, whi.estill not complete, would do 
credit to a graduate of any of the city public 
schools. In fact, he has learned some matters 
that public school pupils do not know or ever 
learn till many years later. 

Once Clarence has been told a thing it is neve 
orgotten, and so little in all the early years of 
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his blindness and of hearing he has added to his 
store of knowledge until now he can converse in- 
telligently on almost any ordinary topic of general 
interest to the public at large. His family and 
friends tell him of the latest current events that 
the papers record, and so he always manages to 
a certain extent to be in touch with the world 
outside. 
AUTHOR OF TWO BOOKS. 


Mr. Selby in spite of his double-affliction has 
written two books and many poems. Some of 
his poetry would do credit to any person poss- 
essed of sight and hearing. 

The last book thatthis deaf-mute published 
was called ‘‘ Echoes of the Rainbow City,’’ 
and described his visit to the Buffalo exposition 
and his impressions of the things hesaw there. 

His natural talents, if properly encouraged, 
could be still further brought out‘and made 
him one of the most wonderful blind persons 
the world has ever known. A large part of the 
credit in developing the natural talents and in- 
stinctsofthis mute is due to the loving and 
painstaking care of his mother. 

Mr. Selby often visits the Catholic Deaf 
School at Twelfth and May streets, where he 
is always received as a guest of honor, 

Neither of these blind deaf-mutes is looking 
for chairty, but when their-relatives are called 
away, if they live to be old, they may suffer 
some of life’s vicissitudes unless a home for 
deaf-blind people should be established, and 
surely if any class of people deserves public 
sympathy and support, no one will deny that 
such unfortunates should be properly attended 
to first of all. 

One of Mr, Selby’s poems is as follows : 


I have an ideal world all my own, 
No mortal can share it with me ; 

Its mysteries to all will be ever unknown, 
No eye its rare beauties can see. 


My sky is the loveliest and brightest of blue, 
Its clouds are so misty and white ; 

The sun ever shines in my ideal world, 
And unknown is the darkness of night. 


In my ideal world bright flowers ever bloom, 
And the leaves of my trees never fade, 

And birds of bright plumage make them a home 
And sing in each flowery glade. 


In my ideal world the landscapes are fair, 
There are valleys and mountains and hills; 

Bright rivers and streams glide peacefully on, 
And brooklets with murmuring rills. 


In my ideal world bright forms I see 
With faces exquisitely fair, 

For happy and peaceful they ever can be, 
Unknown is all sorrow and care, 


in my ideal world all musical sounds 
Are purest and clearest in tone ; 

In silvery sweetness the harmonies blend, 
No discord there ever is known. 


Oh, my ideal world! Words but faintly describe 
The beauteous things I can see ; 

All praise to my Father, the Great, the Supreme, 
Who conferred these great blessings on one. 


IS A WILLING TALKER. 


Aside from his many other qualities which en- 
dear him to his friends, Mr. Selby is very sociable 
and always ready to talk to anyone whom he 
meets. He possesses the gift of speech to a very | 


limited extent, but only ‘his family and a few::> 


friends can understand him. He is very fond of 
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the society of women and is never so happy as 
when he can converse with them in the sign lan- 
guage. His sense of touch is very delicate, and 
no matter how fast a person spells the words with 
the deaf and dumb alphabet he will understand 
and often know what is going to be said before 
the person talking with him has finished spelling 
the words. He is a great reader of blind litera- 
ture. He also uses the blind method of writing. 

One other peculiarity about the cases of Mr. 
Selby and Mr. Walsh is that Mr. Selby’s eyes are 
éntirely closed while Mr. Walsh's are wide open 
and stare at you in a peculiar way. Mr. Selby is 
31 and Mr. Walsh 30 years old.—H. P. Lamb. in 
Chioago Record- Herald. 


U. S., and Ontario 
Canada. 


HERE lives in Vassar, 72 miles from here, a 
deaf lady, named Mrs. William Bird, whose 
husband was a classmate of the late Mr. S. T. 
Greene, of the Ontario School for the Deaf, at 
the Hartford as well as a collegemate of him at 
the Gallaudet College, they both graduating in 
1870. Mr. Bird taught one year at the Virginia 
School and a few years at the Hartford School 
until his death a while after he attended the 
American convention held at the Ontario Schoul 
in July, 1874. Mrs. Bird then came to Vassar 
and has-lived with her sister Mrs. A. E. Lane, 
ever since. She was Miss Gertude Emerson, of 
Vermont, and was a. graduate of the Hartford 
‘School. Much to my surprise the Canadian Mute 
of January 15th ult., informed its readers that 
Mr. Greene’s one of four daughters had a narrow 
escape from the terrible and deplorable disaster 
at the Iroquois theatre in Chicago, being a mem- 
ber of the company playing on the stage at the 
time. Mr. Greene was always looked upon as 
the Laurent Clerc of the province. 

Mr. George Henry, of Detroit, visited his 
friends in this city one Sunday last month much 
to their pleasure. His old home was Chatham, 
Ontario, where there is a large colored popula- 
tion, he being of the same race. When a small 
boy he was left an orphan and the ladies’ aid 
society kindly sent him to school] in Bellville, 
Ontario, where he was for nine years under the 
fatherly care of Supt. Mathison. Now he is, an 
independent citizen and is widely known on both 
the borders, being pleasant and_ polite. 

A serious railway accident occured in Detroit 
on the 15th ult., when a train ran into an electric 
car, causing some deaths. Among the un- 
fortunate passengers, was Miss Ethel Gould, 
cousin of Mr. W. H. Gould, Jr., of London, 
Ont., one of the interested Canadian subscribers of 
the SILENT WorRKER. The lady was forelady in 
Taylor and Wolyedin Dry goods warehouse on 
Woodward avenue in the city. 

Misses Annie and Alice Gibson of this city, 
my nieces, spent two days enjoyably in Petolea 
and Oil Springs, Ont., last mouth. They attend- 
ed a ladies’ lodge in the latter place under the 
auspices of the Odd Fellows lodge which their 
father founded during the seventies. Oil Springs 
was eleven years my old home. 

The death took place on the r2th ult., of Mr. 
‘Robert Kay in Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, the 
oldest brother of Mrs. John Gibson and your 


Michigan, 


correspondent, both ofthis city. He filled several] _ 


different positions on the C. P. R. including the 
assistant paymaster and cashier. A wife and 
four grown daughters survive him, the oldest, 
being Mrs. W. C. Smith, of Watertown, South 
Dakota, While the late Mr. Kay was in the Jew- 
elery and stationery business in Ambherstbury 
near Windsor, Ont., during the seventies he sent 
me the then only one Canadian Illustrated pub- 
lished in Montreal, Quebec, containing the illus- 
trations of the American convention at Belle- 
ville and the portraits of the newly elected offi- 
cers among whom is President E. M. Gallaudet of 
the Gallaudet College. now the only one left. 
Manitoba and the North West were comparatively 
unknown and without a single railway at the 
time. 
WILLIE Kay, 
Port Huron, MIcH. 
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_ “Gallaudet Day”’ exercises on August 20. 
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HE Local Commitee of the National 
Association of the Deaf is busy these 
days chasing and setting traps for 
almighty dollars for the entertain- 
ment fund. On January 2oth it 
succeeded in catching an apprecia- 
tve audience for the reading of 
“Twelfth Night,’? by Rev. Mr. 


and more appreciative audience with 
a very well executed dramatic enter- 
tainment given under the direction 
of Mr. Steidemann. The following 
is a synopsis of the play : 


A THEATRICAL EPISODE. 
Theatregoers ... ...... Mr. Rodenberger——Miss Molloy 
Gher sense ksaseReke erases = pebeecmenes& Mr. Steidemann 
BOUMHey cc ocneowcwec snr rshcgsescagekeeveanews Mr, Burgherr 


Scene I—As it ought to have been. 
Scene II—As it really happened. 


A BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


tightythat the eagles scream ).vs-..-Mr. Rodenberger 
Charhe Miserly ( exacty.oppositeinmoney 
matters from his father )-..... ........- Mr. Burgherr 
Dr. Killor Curem, (mewly fledged M.D.. 
living at present,by,;his wits).......- Mr. Steidemann 
Mr. Ami (a close, friend of,the Doc and : 
_ Charlie).:.......5% TEE LIES ES Se reeel Mr. Nowell 
Miss | Gyddie ( with whose smiles Charlie 2 
18 SAVES ri ov.co cle na aac caeee eae sem ses Miss Schwier 


Scene I—Parlor in Miss Gyddie’s Home. 
Scene JI —Mr. Miserly’s Study. 
Scene I'Il—Streetnear Mr, Miserly’s home. 
Scene I1V-—Same-as Scene II. 
Scene V—Dr. Killor Curem’s Office .. 
Scene VI—Same as Scene I. 


“SYNOPSIS. pe ee 


> A a 3 as * 
Charlie Miserly without a cent to. hisname and wait-.- 


ing for_pay day to come around, goes as.usyal.to call on 
his girl, -Knowing that her. birthday is only,a;few days 


away-he tries to avoid all,mention ofsit so ‘as. to avoid... 
promising her anything. In this he fails and_before he». 
leaves has: promised herja valuable present. He goes to. 


his: father, for financial aid but does not suceeed. Meet 
ing his friend by chance, he pours out his troubles and is 
introduced to the doctor, . He devises a way to get the 
money from Mr. Miserly, who freely gives itand ‘‘all’s 
well that ends well ’’» ; niae <i 


PAYING THE BOARD BILL: 
IN ONE SCENE. 


Two Yankee Lodgers.. ....Mr. Nowell—Mr. Burgherr. 


Rival Doctors.: ..-. Mr. Rodenberger——Mr. Steidemann. 

Landlord of Hotel....2........ see eeeeeeeees Mr. Chenery. 

Landtord’s Wife. .......sc0.ceesesceesrccons Miss Molloy. 
foie 5 


The ninth anniversary masquerade ball of the 
local Gallaudet Union given not long since, wasa 
successful affair from every point of view and 
fully in keeping with the well established re- 
putation of the Union to give only whatis strictly 
first class. One of the cardinal principles of the 
Union is to prohibit the use or sale of intoxicating 
liquor under its auspices. Those who claim that 
a barisanecessary adjunct to the financial success 
of balls, picnics and socials, would be enlightened 
by a study of the Union methods. 

oe 

The Secretary of the Committee on Ceremonies 
at the World’s Fair has designated Saturday, Au- 
gust 20th, as ‘Gallaudet Day”’ in honor of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet. The Director of Congresses 
has set aside a hall in the Hall of Congress where 
the day can be duly celebrated by the Deaf be- 
tween the hours of two and five o’clock in the 
afternoon. The celebration will be in charge of 
the Local Committee of the National, Interna- 
tional, and Gallaudet Alum1i Associations of 
the Deaf. 

* 


The Illinois Association of the Deafisexpected 
to meet in East St. Louis August 18th and roth 
next and then come over and participate in 
Mr. 
A. J. Rodenberger is chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee for the convention across the bridge as- 
sisted by Mrs. Rodenberger, Miss A. E. Roper 
Clyde S. Jones, F. W. Heber and J. H. Cloud’ 


Cloud and on February roth a larger | 


Mr. A. E. P. Haynes, the manager of the St. 
Louis general agency of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, is quite proficient in the sign-language 
having learned it from the ‘‘ boys’’ at Indiana- 
polis. The signs of prosperity of his company is 
not the least impressive which a visitor at head- 
quarters receives, as the suite occupied by the 
company in the New Bank of Commerce Building 
is probably the most elegantly furnished of any 
office suite in the city. 

* 

Mr. A. O. Steidemann will give a reading om 
the evening of March 11th and Miss Pearl Herd- 
man on the evening of March 25th. Both read- 
ings will be given at St. Thomas Mission, 1210 
Locust street and both will probably be for the 
entertaininent fund of the Local Committee. 

* 


The pupils of Gallaudet School, the local day 
‘school for the deaf, will be in the living exhibit 
of the St. Louis Public Schools at the Expositiom 
during the weeks of June 13-17, August 1-5, Sep- 
tember 19-23. 
5 ee 


Mr. James A. Brown, of Argo, Mo., and Miss- 
Laura C. Beckmann, of Hermann, Mo., were 
united in marriage by the Rev. J. H. Cloud at his. 
residence on Feb. 3rd. Mr. Henry Roosmann and 
Miss Emma Helfrich were best man and brides- 
maid respectively. 

* 


Ophelia Evangelina Schulte, infant daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Philip J, Schulte, was baptized: 
at St. Thomas’ Mission on Jan, 17th, by the Rev. 
J. H. Cloud.~ Miss Ida Leiding and Mr. Charles. 
Kilpatrick acted as sponsers. 

* 


TheBishop of Missouri, who is also the Presid- 
ing Bishop of the American Church, will visit 
St. Thomas’. Mission at 3 P»m., March 27th, te 
administer the Apostolic, Rite of Comfirmation. 
The Bishop’s hearing: is rather defective and he , 
has a sympathetic interest in the Deaf. 

* 7 

Among the Exposition visitors next Summer 

willbe the Rev. F. W. Gilby, priest in charge of 
St. Saviour’s churelr for the Deaf and Inspector of 
Schools for the Deaf in London. | He will accom- 
pany Mrs. Gilby as far as St. Louis, ‘from which 
place Mrs. Gilby will continue her journey to 
California alone. Mr. Gilby expects to ‘stops at 
Detroit and Chicago on his way to St. Louis and 
at Philadelphia, Washington and New York, ot» 
his way home. © 

* 

A few weeks ago an item went the rounds of 
the papers to the effect that the $200,000, electric 
tower at the World’s Fair was to be erected accord- 
ing to the plans of Mr. Thomas Marr, a deaf 
architect, of Nashville, Tenn. An investigatiom 
here developed the fact that there is to be no 
electric tower at the Exposition and as far as- 
the Fair officials know no building on the Ex- 
positon grounds has been designed by Mr. Marr. 

* 


The question ‘‘Is Marriage a Failure ?’’ was- 
recently discussed editorially in the ///inois 
Advance. The result of the discussion is not 
quite clear, but any agreement on the subject 
which the bachelor Superintendent of the Illinois- 
School arfd the married editor of the Advance 
may have reached ought to remove the question 
forever from the list of those open to dispute. 

* 


Misses Herdman, Myers, Molloy, Schwier, 


Schum, King and Voigt constitute the choir at 
St. Thomas’ mission. 


* 
* * 


One serious hinderance to the discipline of 
deaf children is that they are grown physically 
when they are babies mentally. How often. do 
we have a big boy with the feelings of a child 
and the understanding of a child—and how often 
do we wish to take that big child across our 
knees and give him a real good spanking, but 
his age and size must be respected’: he goes ow 
Pag the man, and being the child.—Faimeile 


-BATURDAY evening, January 23rd, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles T. Sullivan pre- 


ding anniversary quietly at home. 
However, their friends had planned 
otherwise and early in the evening 
began to drop in until there was quite 
a gathering. Open house was the 
rule of the evening and the many fel- 
low club members and ‘‘Frats"' of Mr. 
Sullivan, with their ladies, of cuurse, 
managed to make the popular couple 
think agood many years had been thrown off their 
life journey. The evening was one of the most 
enjoyable of the season. 


a ' 
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Mr. Maynard’s article on ‘‘the Fraternity Idea’’ 
‘in the Ow! Column of the February SILENT Wor- 
KER has aroused considerable comment, fo say 
nothing of queries as to his object in ignoring their 
organization's existence, among the members of 
the Fraternal Society of the Deaf and as corres- 
pondent from the city where the society has its 
headquarters (‘grand lodge’’) and its largest 
~‘subordinate division,"’ and also as president of 
the Grand Divison (*-grand lodge,’ again) I wish 
to say.a few words in reply. 

My article on the Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
in the same issue with Mr. Mayward's covers about 
all that.could-besaid of the objects, intentions and 
‘benefits, and also.the hopes, of the society and I 
let that stand as it is and merely devote my re- 
ply, as I may call it and intend it to be, from Mr. 
Maynard's article to points covered in his letter 
alone. 

He states ‘‘there is no fraternal Grand Lodge of 
the deaf in the country.’' With only the differ- 
ence in tie name, that of the F. S. D. refutes this 
Statement. 

The ‘fraternity idea’' has been started, and at 
considerable cost and self-sacrifice by young men 
who are altogether worthy of the support of ‘the 
very many who would like to see it attempted’ 
that Mr. Maynard speaks of. 

The organization has been in exi stence for 
three years past and is on its feet. in good finan- 
‘cial shape, and has shown its ability to keep 
its pledges in paying benefits, which. although 
they have not amounted to a very larze sum, go 
a good ways in proving it’s passed the stage of 
experiment. 

The same figures Mr. Maynard uses in his 
*: possibilities’ apply tothe F.S. D. It’s mem- 
bership can increase, as would its usefulness, in 
thesame ratio and naturallvthe present benefits 
would increase proportionately. 

As to the rest of his article, I can only say Mr. 
Maynard, or any one interested, is invited to 
write to the secretary of the F. S. D. for any in- 
formation that they may wish and it will gladly 
be furnished. The F. S. D. issues the first num- 
ber of its monthly publication—the Frat—Feb- 
Tuary 15, which will contain the report of the 
board of trustees, embodying the semi-annual 
Statement of the standing of the funds of the 
organization December 31, 1903, and acopy of the 
Frat will be furnished anyone asking for same. 
The F. S. D. courts investigation aud enquiry of 
this kind, but asks iti return ‘a shoulder to the 
wheel ’* from those it interests sufficient] y—Mr. 
Maynard among them. 


St. Louis 1s uot as hot in July as Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Washington or New York. ‘There 
are fewer heat prostrations in St. Louis than in 
anyother city of its size in America.— St. Louis 
letter last month. 

This statement—its beginning at least—I wish 
to dispute. “Chicago's sttimmer resort reputation 
must be defended at all costs. Who of those at- 
tending summer conventions in this city who 
left their spring overcoats at home don't recollect 

_bewailing that fact? As to thé prostrations— 
there's -uch a thing as ‘‘being used to it, ’ you 
know, which may account for the exemption of 


‘St. Louisians. 


pared, to celebrate theif thirtieth wed- - 
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_ Marion Harland’s column in the Chicago 
Daily News, of February gth, contained the 
following : 


“Twas much interested in reading the letter 
of the young girl of 21 who is afflicted with deaf- 
ness. ~ could not help but feel that inasmuch as 
she has had this trouble but three years there 
must b¢ atleast a’ partial cure for her. 

“ About five years ago, during a rundown con- 
dition, I found myself gradually losing my héar- 
‘ing, but cannot sée that I-have grown tlie ieast 
“worse in ‘the last three years. I cannot hear a 

low conversation but can, usually understand 
when it is carried on in about an ordinary tone, 
especially if I am familiar with the speaker's 
votce. During lectures, sermons or at theaters I 
must sit rather pear the rostrum in a direct line 
with the speaker. 

“Physicians have pronounced it ordinary ca- 
tarrhal trouble, but treatment has not helped 
me and I have very little catarrh, but suppose 
it is mostly confined to the middle ear. 

“Now, I should like to ask if you know of any 
one who has been cured of similar troubles and 
how. It is the future that fills us with dread, for 
Tam still young and the tnought of dwelling for- 
ever in the land of silence is a most dreadful 
thought. 

““T have read of how Miss Rockefeller had her 
hearing restored by an Austrian physician and 
how the duchess of Marlborough was about to 
undertake the same, but, alas, it is bevond most 
of us. z 

“TI only wish I could express to that young 
girl my heartfelt sympathy, but I know that God 

— a place in the world for such brave spirits as 
she. : 

“The worst thing abent being deaf is that it 
subjects one to a continual humiliation. 

“MARIE.” 


Mrs. Harland’s reply te the above follows : 


A worse thing is that ove is almost sure to 
grow morbid, im consequence, perhaps, of the 
sense of “humiliation”: you speak of. Thou- 
sands yield to this and become suspicious, irri- 
table and. misanthropic, imagining that nobody 
cares to talk with them ; that they are the subject 
of the conversation inaudible to them and that 
they are cumberers of the earth—with much more 
unreasonable stuff unworthy of decent Christians 
and insulting to one’s best friends. 

Whether your infirmity is likely to fucrease or 
uot, begin forthwith to guard agaiust the propen- 
sity I have indicated. Deafness is no-more hum- 
iliating than blindness, and.nobody despises the 
blind. Study. too, expedients that will sensibly 
mitgate the hardship of dwelling forever in the 
land of silence. Avoid, above everything else, 
the dispesition te abstract yourself from the 
outer world and to dwell within the narrow 
bounds f your own mind. Cultivate quickness 
of observation, letting nothing escape the eyes 
that must'now do double duty. Watch, especial- 
ly, the motion of the lips and learn to compre- 

~hend what these say to the eye as well as to the 

ear. When you go to a lecture or a play, use a 
lorgnette if you do uot get all that is said. You 
will be surprised to find how it assists the hear- 
ing. 

If your deafness has not grown worse for three 
years past the probability is that it will remain 
just as it is for years to come. The confirmed 
deafness of the queen of England, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the world’s best aurists to 
relieve it, is a disheartening fact. Some of the 
most emiteut of our writers and scholars have 
been deaf. Some of the most delightful conversa- 
tionalists I have ever had the pleasure of meet- 
ing have had this infirmity, never gétting out of 
touch with seciety and remaining cheerful opti- 
mists, with no thonght of possible “humiliation.” 


The young girl’ mentioned in* Marie's letter 


has been introduced to several of the Chicago | 


deaf and is endeavoring to learn our signs and 
finger alphabet with the intention of taking a 
part in the social life of the class into which she 
has been thrown as one of the ‘cumberers of the 
earth.”’ 


In the Mirror of February 4th, is'an excellent 
article on the value of-originality-- in fact that is 
its caption—which. although all of us cannot be 
expected'to live up to its teachings, the Jounal, 
or any Other paper which has theinterests of its 
correspondents at ‘heart. would-do well to re- 
print, <* ee ee 

“Chicago. ”’ at least, ought to have a-copy.. 


ie ve 


In myslast ‘letter a mentioned“haying written 
“Marion Harland" for -the®address of the cor- 
respondent who wrote’ her regarding thermo- 
meter-making as an occupation for the deaf. 
Mrs. Harland kindly furnished me the address 
and I append the reply received from ‘‘ W. H. 


S.” her correspondent. 


“Replying to yours of the 23rd inst. will say that a 
manufacturer as a rule would: not: take apprentices and 
teach them a trade in this line and would therefore have 
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¢ They could not teach 
apprentices if they employed them, because experienced 


no use for inexperienced men. 


glass-blowers will not teach others their trade. We get 
our thermometer-makers from Europe, where the work 
is done by families—the trade being’ tanght by the head 
ofthe family to the children. If schools of glass-blowing 
were established here, there would be an opening for 
first-class meu afler the trade was learned and my letter 
was based on this idea.”’ 


While this letter proves somewhat disappoint- 
ing there is still its main idea,—that of the trade. 
being a good one open to the deaf if properly 
learned by them—which might with profit be- 
considered in figuring on the future list of trades. 
taught at the state schools. It is evident that 
machines—the bugbears of the present appren- 
tices—have no horrors for the glass-blower whose 
specialty is fine work. as A ae 

The Literary Circle of the Pas-a-Pas club held 
its first meeting for 1904 Jan. 30. The president 
for the coming :ix months is Geo, Dougherty 
and that it is his intention to get something out 
of the deliquents—those who have dodged ser- 
vice so far—is evidenced by his having ‘+ book- 
ed’’ them as far ahead as May. 

At this ineeting, Mr. and Mis. Ben Frank with 
‘Cairo’? and ‘The Coming of Kmg Arthur,’’ 
respectively, and Mr. Ritchie with ‘‘ Thibet and 
the Thibetans'’ composed the program, and an 
excellent one it was, too. 

One of the rules of the circle is that each inem- 
ber must take part in its meetings—be on its 
programs—in his or her turn, failure to coniply 
debarring the ‘‘delniquent”’ from the member- 
ship, and Mr. Dougherty has stated it his inten- 
tion to enforce this rule. ; 


The annual masquerade ball of the Pas-a-Pas 
club was the attraction that drew the deaf to 
Fraternity hall Saturday evening, February 6. 
The club as usual came out on the right side of 
the ‘ financial and Social’: ledger, the affair be- 
ing so well. attended that the hall was uncom- 
fortably crowded. The ladies of the club contri- 
buted towards the supper expense—leap year, you 
know—and a committee consisting of Mesdames 
Sonneborn, Lefi, Sullivan, Codman and several 
others (I was as unfortunate as to trust to mem- 
ory for the names and am, as you see, ** short’’) 
seryed supper during the intermission at mid- 
night Eight prizes were awarded for the best 
costumes and a corresponding number of the 
maskers made happy with their receipt of same. 

By the way, I want to stiggest right here that 
some sort of reward or protection be guaranteed. 
those serving on the ‘judges committee” at such 
events. It’s a task which (I am speaking from 
experience, mind you) is as that of the baseball 
umpire, and next time Iam going to plead *'I left 
my glasses at home,’’ or some such ‘leave me 
out, please,’’ excuse. 


The Deaf American in a late issue, devotes a 
column-and-a half to a St. Louis surprise party. 
The part¥ in itself was one of those good old. 
fashioned aftairs and scéiis there was a good time 
had, but prospective visitors to the. World’s Fair 
and the convention in figuring on what to pack 
in their grips will want to know if ‘+ shirtsleeves 
and vest’’ will prove sufficient, this being the 
costume mentioned in the account of the party— 
and the only one- The effete East + and Chicago 
is. East in this case—imay well be puzzled as to 
What to wear there in July-or August if this is 
the costume for January. 

However let us-lhope that the rest of the outfit 
was among the gifts received by-the ‘: surprise,” 
as the correspondent tells us they ‘‘ proved to be 
the things he most needed >“ . * 

_And again, if St. Louis figures on feeding her 


~wisitors on the ** good and digéstiblethings’’ men- 


“tiotied ist the same descriptivecarticle, viz: “Rye 
“bread, weiner. wifst,” Budweiser, cakes,and ice 
creamy” well: there's going to be some tall (if 
not‘ High” on the’Pike) kicking in thatwvicinity. 
Hat't en. St“Louistis, the home of the ‘‘ sleep- 
workers'’ and they also nianutacture-pepsin just 
across the river, so why should we complain if she 
tries to boost home industries ? } 

I wonder if‘: D. Dinkelspiel’’ knew the broad 
assertion he was making when he wrote that ‘‘a 
friend mid a loud mouth is vurse den a deef and 
dumb enemy.”* F. P. Grimson. 
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Gallaudet Lalleae,.. 


Mieyawaspp aie \ D. GQ. 


HE sécond term of the.college year 
always seems to be the busiest of all 
thethree. Then there are novregular 
outside sports and consequently the 
students direct their energies:in other 
directions. Entertainments, dantes, 
lectures, society meetings, ef ceféera, 
make the winter: months pleasant 
and the time goes fleeting by. 

The present winter is ‘the severest 
one since 1893, and there has been 
no end of skatingandcoasting. Yet 
here in Washington the snow does 

not last long. Ina few days after the fall it melts, 
always leaving the streets in a slushy condition. 
Patterson Hill, our old coasting rendezvous, has 
received more than its customary share of pat- 
ronization, The steep west side had to be aban- 
doned, owing to the new railroad improvements, 
but the south side proved quite as good if not so 
dangerous, Several moonlight parties were got- 
ten up, and the young people eieidare theniselves 
to their heart’s content. 


Quite a stir was occasioned among the stud- 
ents when the Faculty announced that hereafter 
the noted ‘‘Blue Book’’ would be used’ at ex- 
aminations, At first they could not make out 
why such a course had been taken, but a little 
explanation set the whole matter right. It was 
not so much the ‘‘ Books’’ themselves that caus- 
ed dissatisfaction as the certificate of honesty that 
must be given at the Professor’s desk on the 
completion of each examination. The stude ts 
thought that in this they perceived a feeling of 
distrust towards them by the Faculty. A little 
questioning made it clear that this was in no way 
the case, but was only in keeping with the cus- 
tom in use in most all other colleges. We feel 
that perhaps it will pave the way for the adop- 
tion of the ‘‘ Honor System’’ which is about the 
most satisfaetory mode of conducting examina- 
tions. The certificate is meant to do away with the 
necessity of having the Professors remain with 
an open eye in the examination room. We have 
no doubt but that many students abhor the idea 
of a Professor continually passing him while he 
is absorbed in thought or having one peer over 
his shoulders to see if he is doing honest work. 
When thisisthe case the student feeling that the 
Professors are arrayed against him may be tempt- 
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“DUCKLINGS WILL BE DUCKLINGS.” 
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ed. to do scala. just because lie fats that he 
must try and elude such eyeing. It is human 
nature to do this. But of course we do not mean 
to infer that the Faculty do keep a strict watch 
in the examination room, for we know many 
detest the idea. 

In most colleges there is a sentiment. among 
the students that itis not a sign of good fellow- 
ship to tell on each. other when any trouble oc- 
curs. Until this sentiment is wiped away they 
cannot adopt the ‘‘Honor System,’ forthis re- 
quires that. ifone student, catchés another cheat- 
ing itishisduty.as.a gentleman and as a protec- 
tion for honest, well meaning scholars to inform 
the committee of what he has seen. It is the 
same way if one student asks another to help 
him. In short, it requires that the least dis- 
honesty ‘noticed ‘1ifust be reported to the com- 
mittee made up of students for the purpose of 
judging the accused and of recommending to the 
Faculty the mode of punishment. In the end we 
are confident that ‘the innovation will be for the 
well being of all, and will make matters clear to 
every student, should any have a wrong idea of 
what is required of him, and of what is right. 
All other collegeS require of the students some 
form of pledge in regard to examinations and 
their conduct while at college, so we see no rea- 
son why Gallaudet should not keep abreast with 
them. 


The Kappa Gamma Fraternity is still waxing 
strong, and those who were somewhat skeptical 
when it was organized are gradually being won 
over, It now has permission to use room No, 12 
in the Laboratory for a meeting room and for 
other purposes. This year seven new members 
were initiated, making the total membership of 
undergraduates about thirty. 

The. fourth annual banquet was held in the 
Hotel Barton on the evening of February 6th, 
and was a very enjoyable affair, The repast was 
spread on a T shaped table in the 1oom where 
Gen. Grant used to dine his friends, and which 
has many other historic connections, 

The address of welcome was given by Grand 


Rajah, F. J. Neesam, ‘oy, the Toastinaster, and 
the following toasts were given,-— 

Response aa gaa a pds og. Suse ie tala 8 aie areelaleamivis E M. Rowse, ’06 
Tiss HTBCe rss ty oe. is we's cise wisnieym nile W.H. Phelps, ’o5 
PRO TOOT A OE so. cw isivin one eiaiews adiargs! os. Prof. Percival Hall 
PREG BOG 55 dn. ove parecncioyasulpees H. D. Drake, ’04 
News from the Old Boys. .............R. J. Stewart, ‘99 
NC || SR near arene & iz uney rien Q. C. Stevens, ’05 
Catheee VATE. ss senior dpe Ova cea's W. E. Marshall, ’04 


At the conclusion of the toasts on the card it 
was proposed to drink the health of Dr, Gallaudet 
who reached his 67th milestone on that day. 
Letters of greeting from Messrs. Runde, ‘or, 
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Painter, '02, Wyand, ’o2, Steidemann, “o2, and 
Andree, ‘02, were read by Brother Roy Stewart, 
which goes to show that the active alumni 
members of the Fraternity are still interested in 
its well being and success. 


’ _ 


Dr. Gallaudet and daughter Marion spent the 
last two weeks of January at southern~-points, 
They stopped at Savannah for a time, but spent 
niost of their sojourn in Florida. While in that 
state they visited the School at St. Augustine, 
but found it'in sore straits.” “It appears that:the 
Legislature had passed measures for the eréction 
of new buildings, but the Governor for) some 
political reason or other neglected to sign the 
bill. They both returned to the Capital againon 
January 30th, feeling rested and much refreshed. 


Not a little excitement was caused on the Green 
by the great Baltimore fire of February 7-8. The 
red glare was reflected upon the’sky at ‘a distance 
ot forty miles. Monday some fifteen or twenty of 
the students and Faculty went to there see 
the devastated part of the city. Although it was. 
not so bad as the papers made it appear, it was. 
indeed bad enough and’ the loss will reach many 
uillions. Thanks to the quick declaration of 
martial-law there was no looting and rioting as 
was the case at the great Chicago fire. 


For the last four years it has been customary 
to allow only three dances a-year, one each term. 
But as leap year does not come around very fre- 
quently the Faculty have permitted the Jollity 
Club to give a Leap year ball on the 27th, This. 
will be something entirely new, and will be the 
reverse of the usual form practiced at ordinary 
dances. The boys fearing that they will haveto 
adorn the wall are cultivating good relations with 
the girls so as not to be left out ! 


Both thetrack and baseball teams have begum 
to think of the coming season. The former wilh 
take part in the Annual Indoor Meet of George- 
town University on the 20th. The baseball can- 
didates have been chosen and Captain Hunter, ’o5 
will get his men/out to work at the first appear- 
ance of Spring. Manager Cameron, .’o4, has a 
good schedule arranged, which is as follows : 


March 19—Naval Acadeniv at Annapolis. 
March 16, 26, 30 and April 2 and 9—High 
Schools at homie. 
April 13—Open. 
‘* 76—Columbian at University Park. 
‘“ 20—Fredericksburg at home. 
‘* 23—Sparrow’s Point A. A. at Sparrow's 
Point. 
April 27—Columbian‘at University Park. 
‘* 30—Open. 
May 3—Open. 
7--St. John's at home, 
‘* yo—Villa Nova at homie. 
“« 14—Fredericksburg at Fredericksburg. 
“  18—Georgetown at Georgetown. 
‘* 21—Columbian (in case of tie.) 
« 25—Open. 
“« 28—Villa Nova at Villa Nova. 
‘« 30—Del. College at Newark, N. J. 


Games will very likely be arranged with Rich- 
mond College, Johns Hopkins and Syracuse. 


The Seniors are making big preparations for 
the annual debate which is to take place on 
March 4th. The question has not yet been 
chosen, but the class has selected Messrs, Nee- 
sam, Winemiller, Roberts and Drake tocarry 
out the affair. Mr. Marshall will either give 
an essay or a reading. 

H. D. DRAKE, '04. 

February 9, 1904. 


A few days ago we learned that there is a 
young deaf man at Prescott, Arizona, who is 
receiving a salary of $8,000 a year as manager 
ofa mine at that place. The young man’s name 
is Percy Williams. He lost his hearing when he 
was a child, but we understand he reads the 
lips well. —Rocky Mt. Leades. 


HE ‘‘ Fraternity Idea’ ison top again, 
although it is an old question!’ We 


‘the deaf, thotigh our ideas as to fornt’ 
‘and éxtent differ with those of our 


* ‘charge to us a lack of confidence in 
‘thé capabilities of the deaf for the 


“ident that, when the smoke has ¢lear- 
ed ‘away, the intelligent deaf shall 
see, as we do, that itis not a question’ 
of whether the deaf are capable of managing a 
fraternity gu a large scale, but whether they can 
put up the resources necessary to give it a sound fin- 
‘ancial basis by which the security and permanency 


of their order alone can be A8$ured: “Nobody will 


pared to face the fire and feel ‘con-’ 
i 


care whether the deaf can direct a big beneficial - 


scheme ; they know that ‘the deaf can do greater 


things ; but every one, concerned will’ Serutinize ' 


the stability of the undertaking from every point 


of view, and, we yentute to say, that many will” 
We fear that those’ 
fraternal orders of the liearitig, Which Mr, May- ~ 
nard is pleased to chatactérize as ‘‘the’ weakest — 


be very hard to satisfiy. 


and mere nonenties in the fraternal world,’’ are 
really no weaker than would be the; projected in- 
dependent orders of thre deaf. ‘FPhe-small.orders 
referred to are weak ‘only ‘betause their! mem ber- 
ship does not grow large enough, and honestly, 
I can not-believe that the deaf:orders:. would fare 
better 'in’that respect. It is for the above reasons 
and others, which we have nét’ entiinerated, that 
we can not support a National..Fraternily. of the 
Deaf on the'seale’bfa large hearitig order” : Let it 
be plainly understéod that we are ‘not ‘refetring 
to local orders, ot benefical societies whose work 
is confined to a locality. We have said in a 
previous letter and we-repeat now that, if the 
deaf are really. anxious to have a fraternity of 
thei: own; the safest.and easiest plan is to form a 
lodge under the protecting wings of one of the 
large hearing orders. This advice has* been 
given us at least three times by hearing. friends 
each belonging to different orders. As recently 
as January 20th last, we received such advice in 
response to ait. inquity whether a deaf person is 
eligible to membership in the Patriotic, Order 
Sons of America, a large and prosperous'.order. 
The following extracts from our'friend’s letter 
may give a fair idea of the doubts, feelings, and 
difficulties the people of other secret orders may 
feel in accepting deaf persons for membership. 
The stumbling-block appears to be the ceremony 
of initiation. 


“J note your wish to join the Order. While there is 
no law against adtnitting one ‘Who can not heat, I can 
hardly see how you could be initiated. The forms are 
all instructive, and what we endeavor to impress is to 
make the candidate’ feel the necessity of becoming a 
better citizen. We endeavor to inculcate the principles 
of Love for all that is good and noble in life, and love 
for his fellow-men ; Purity in life, thought and action, 
and Truth in his actions. But how these can be present- 
ed toa deaf person I do not see. 

“ Since receiving your letter, I have been thinking if it 
were not possible to organize an entire camp of deaf peo- 
ple, I think the work could be easi y arranged so as to 
have it done in your language. I am sure that you would 
be highly pleased, and it would help you all to become 
better citizens. We endeavor to to teach love of country, 
fraternity, and reverence for home.” 


A member of the Artisans’ Order of Mutual 
Protection gave us similar advice. 

An old Odd Fellow once asked us if we could 
muster together enough deafto forma lodge. He 
was not sure that it could be done, but it seemed 
to him to be the only chance the deaf have tojoin 
that Order. 

Allentown has twelve deaf members of the Junior 
Order United American Mechanics. 

Last year, a certain deaf man of this State was 
reported to have been initiated into the Improved 
Order of Red Men. 

_ Several deaf in Johnstown are members of bene- 
ficial orders: but, as far as we know, they are lo- 
cal ones. ; 


Now, the suggestion by our friend to form © 


: Pennsylvania. a | 


‘rein favor of it as much as‘€ver for’ 
friend, MY!” Mayriatd. ~ Sortie “may | 


staid we take ; but we shall be pre-~ 
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lodges.of deafhas neyer entered Ont . 
head seriously. We do not find fault © 
with, :it, 1 pt. that. we think, 
where. it Te ble, jit should be" 
bi i, to go. with the hearing. z 
A lodgeot deaf would be our last 
resort. And here again we are not 
referring to local beneficial socie- 
ties, mind you. 
We'feel' ‘far! itore free to+ad vise’: 
our ‘friends to join’a hearing order>-! 
of good fépute than aiy other! *! We: / 
refuse té"believe thatthe deaf are! 
not ‘ehgiblé td some ‘good" offes.*>*' 
Look'at the facts*we' have presented 
above-tthe'! orders’ “that --have~: 
admitteé deaf /péersotis.' They are 
not ‘Weaklings, asailb know» Ifo 
it is Hot too premature, the>writer 
will state that heas been accepted 
by the Patriotic Order »Sons of 
America, and.they aremow.diseyss- .. <4) ; 
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So the deaf: have,,uot.,lost ..all, 
chance _of., fellowship with, . the... 
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: MR. BALLIN’S AND MR. SANDERS’ CHILDREN, x. Tiee 
Tie:picture was taken during Mr. and Mrs. Sanders visit to the’Mr. ; 


hearing.»;jIn fact, the doors,of the Albert Ballin’s Summer Home in Pearl River, N.Y. Mr. Sanders is sitt- 


large frateruities are beginning to, ing on the porch. 
open.:to.;them now. Why not. , roi 
keep on knocking on them.till we get proper cog-. 
nizance? Mr, Maynard counsels the deaf to *‘put 
their faith in deaf fellowmen°who could guaran- 
tee the same’ terms and beuéfits-as the weaker or- 
ders '’ To our mind this is a very weak plea, for 
it contains'theiadmissiow that the deaf fraternity 
will give as much as the hearing one which he con: 
demns.. In that case we would think that it were 
infinitely, better not to join either of the two. | Mr. 
Maynaid, might as-well;have said, Putyour money 
in a deaf concern, because-you are also:deafe But 
why make deafness the chief “coisideratibn ‘for 
joining a deaf order? Show. me the, wisdom of it, 
please. And the necessity. 

Mr.) Maynard, in the last issue, spoke of the 
possibility. of. the. National. Association .of the 
Deaf tocresolve itself:into the: Grand Lodge of the 
Free «aid “Accepted Order of Deaf'Masons and 
glowingly adds: ‘* With this Association as the 
intentional grand body and after its aim and ob- 
ject and its benefits had been printed and scatter- 
ed over the States for the perusal of the deaf, 
without a doubt subordinate bodies would spring 
up like mushrooms and the: number of charters 
issued could’ not’ be less than ten’to a single 
State,’‘and the more’ poptlons states could show 
from thirty to fifty localties, each capable of tak- 
ing out a charter. That would mean quite four 
hundred subordinate couficils of no less than fif- 
teen members each, which would mean a total 
membership of no less-than six.thousand deaf 
Masons, and it would be safe to place the num- 
ber nearer ten thousand.”’ ; 


Really, we never thought that Brother May- 
nard would try to blow sucha gigantic bubble 
into the realm of deaf journalism. The idea! 
The idéa of the largest possible Masonic Frater- 
nity of the Deaf springing into existence with a 
hound! Is that the way of the world? Is it 
the proper way to begin on a grand scale without 
previous experience? Are the deaf of the 
country so well trained in the mysteries of the 
fraternal world that they can be depended upon 
to respond immediately to the beckoning finger 
of Mr. Maynard or any oneelse? It may be easy 
enough for the National Association to do as Mr. 
Maynard suggests, but it will.surely be a trem- 
endous task to make his other suggestions mat- 
ure. The idea of six to ten thousand deaf Mas- 
ons! The idea of so many Sir Knights after re- 
peated failures on the part of the deaf to support 
beneficial societies on a small scale ! 

A secret order was once tried but failed event- 
ually. Let Mr. Maynard do a little investigation 
in his own city and he may yet meet the old 
ghost in some way or other. In our own city a 
beneficial society was short lived: Other cities 
will probably have the same story to tell. 

We appeal to the good sense of our fellowmen 
to weigh the fraternity matter with the greatest 
conservatism. It is not a matter forspeculation. 
It is not a matter in which the deaf should try to 
vaunt their capabilities. It imposes great and 
solemn obligations upon them. Failure to per- 
form any of them will cause a speedy collapse of 


their ordet. “Bé guided by the experience of the 
past; and by a’knowledge of the condition of the 
deaf'all é6ver the country. Let us suppose that 
the whole number of deaf in the United States is 
50,000, ‘half of which are women, which figures 
are abott’ correct. Out of tlié 25,000 mien, about 
5000 are uneducated or attending school. Of the’ 
20,000 left, it is safe to say that at least 5000 are 
ineligible for Various té4sons to become Masons. 

That leaves 15,000 ‘te become Masons : but Mr. 

Maynard only ‘clafins about half of that number. 

Now, where do these 15,000 eligible deaf live? 

What is their occupation? How many of them 
are able to save? How many of them would care 
for a fraternal order? What has been the past 
experience of ‘the National Association of the 
Deaf in getting the support of those whose ad-' 
vancement it seeks? Are the deaf easily per- 
suaded to support new schemes? Alas, when 
we think of all these things and our own observa- 
tions, we are by no means so sanguine as Mr. 
Maynard of getting a large following for a deaf 
order. 

The following is from our Philadelphia Jetter 
to the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal : 

A special meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Home was held on Friday evening, January 
22nd, to consider Prof. F. W. Booth’s request to 
be relieved fromi the treasurship. It. was reluct-. 
antly granted. Prof. Booth made a most excel- 
lent treasurer and enjoved the confidence of every- 
body. His retirement, therefore, is much regret- 
ted. We are glad to say that he will continue 
on the Board of Trustees. The Board elected 
Prof. S. G. Davidson to fillthe vacancy. He will, 
no doubt, makea worthy successor, as he is known 
and respected by the deaf all over the State. By 
this change the deaf now hold all the important 
offices in the Board, as well asin the Society. 
Let all the deaf rally to their support, and the 
maintenance of the Home will be an easy matter. 


From Pittsburg comes the report that Victor 
Spence, Gallaudet College ’o3, is filling the posi- 
tion of Night Yard Master at the Bessemer Steel 
Works. As his duties consist of keeping a record 
of incoming and departing cars, it must be a very 
hazardous job.’ What would the insurance com- 
panies think of a deaf-man with the knack of 
taking sucha place. They would probably not 
insure even a hearing man in it. 


_ Mr. Robert M. Ziegler recently delivered a very 
interesting lecture before the Clere Literary As- 
sociation of Philadelphia. His subject was 
‘‘Panama and the Isthmus.’’ 

Jas. S, REIDER. 


_ Grief is the sickness of the mind, and its sister 
is the sickness of the body—they are twin sisters, 
and are seldom long separate. 

St. Ronan's Weill. 
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EDITED BY ALEXANDER L. PAcH. 


“THE MAN HIGHER Up” 


(With apologies to the New York Evening World) 


1D vou-see the editorial in the Deaf- 

Mutes’* Journal calling attention to 

the lack of attention St. Ann's gets?”’ 

asked Lee O'Bing, thé cigar store 
man, ~, 
“Ves."’ said ‘The Man Higher 

Up,** Hodgson does pitch into the 

St. Matthews people to beat the 

orchestra, There are times when 

Hodgson side steps and evades the 

issuc rather than haveany unpleas- 

ant’ feeling, but at other times and 
especially in a case of rank injustice 
to his fellow deaf, Hodgson is the limit. 

Funny thing about it .is that Hodgson is a big 
muck-a-muck in, all church affairs, the Home, 
and one thing another, but he isn't a vestryman 
of St. Matthews. If he were it wouldn’t be 
necessary for him to show up the penuriousness 
of these people when it comes to patching up 
damaged ceilings and the like. Why, St. Ann's 
was rich until it gave itself away. Why, I'll 
take such a trust any time. Show me a-man, 
woman or child—or, an organization that’s got 
$175.000, and I'll, pledge myself to take care of 
.t for all time. 

Talk.about your ship trusts and steel trusts— 
they ain't a marker to this little church trust. 

“Say, added ‘‘The Man Higher Up,’’ did you see 
the petition for a $30,000 memorial to Dr Gal- 
laudet? Rich, ain’t it? Why,St. Ann's had it 
all fixed to have a Parish House. in front of the 
148th St. Church, Dr. Gallaudet himself planned 
it. Dr. Gallaudet himself outlined it—told all it 
was to be when the matter took shape. The 
money was in hand (St. Matthew’s hand) but 
somehow it never got out. 

Now, instead of St. Matthews providing the 
means, they are asking the dear Public to pay 
for what they already have money for aS a mem- 
orial to Dr. Gallaudet. The dear old man’s life- 
work is his best memorial St. Ann’s Church 
and its big reserve fund were evidences of the 
fact that by his own indefatigable and_ loving 
efforts he builded a grand memorial. 

There it is, St, Ann’s Church and the many 
outgrowths of his toil. 

Some one defined a University as a table with 
Mark Hopkins on one side and a student on the 
other. 

The memorial to Thomas Gallaudet is his 
name—Gallaudet! Every one knows. what it 
means, Greater fame came to him in some 
respects than to his illustrious father. 

I am not ‘‘up’’ in such things, but if they 
want to give Dr. Gallaudet the best possible 
memorial, let them right the great wrong done to 
St. Ann’s and St, Ann's people by giving back 
to her, her own. 

I knew Dr. Gallaudet pretty well in his life 
time. I know that as between a humble token 
of remembrance of some trifle costing $50. sub- 
scribed by the half and quarter dollars of a hun- 
dred of his deaf friends, and a fifty thousand 
dollar memorial given by wealthy hearing men, 
the Doctor would far rather have the humble 
though loving tribute of his deaf friends. 

Financed by such an array of wealthy men, I 
have no doubt the Gallaudet memorial will go 
through, but I miss my guess if it has the sup- 
port of the Deaf. 

If St. Matthews will render unto Czeser that 
which is Ceser’s, St. Ann’s can build a memo- 
rial to its founder that will represent the labors 
of the man we all want to honor. 

Why, St. Matthews only filled the spirit of its 
obligation when it put up the plain little edifice 
in an obscure part of town, and judging from the 
way it has already begun to fall to pieces, it did 
notdo that much. The Guild room is barren ex- 
cept for a map showing the territory accupied by 
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heathens—‘: which said map didn't cost nobody 
nothing.”’ 

‘By the way, I wonder ifin countries where 
the map shows blackness, such deals as the St. 


Matthews-St. Ann’s consolidation are tolerat- 
ed.”’ 
‘‘T wonder,’’ answered the cigar store man. 


ae 
Prof. J. Schuyler Loug had a splendid paper 
reprinted in the Hawkeye, which he read before 
the Teachers’ Association of the Iowa School. It 


was a gem in its way and I wonder why the four- 


nal and Register editors don't fill up their space 
with that sort of thing. A paper for the deaf 
ought to be filled with things that pertain strict- 
lyto them. If you don't know what I mean, see 
the Army and Navy Journal, the Scientific 
American, the American Druggist, or any other 


class paper, and it will all be clear. 


a 

South Haven is somewhere on the map, I sup- 
pose, and a column or so from there is sent to the 
Deaf-Mutes' Journal every week. 
‘“Chicago,’’ who just now fills the space with 
silly rot, made over jokes and puffs—the most 
frequent pufts are in behalf of the Jourxal which 
does not need them. Some samples of this alleg- 
ed funny stuff run like this: 


“Subscribe for the fowrmwal and read it every 
week. Itissaid to quiet and relax the most over- 
wrought nerves. Try it!” 


It does, uutil the ‘‘ Chicago” stuff greets the 
eye, for instance : 


“There was a lamb standing by the gates the 
other day. Little Violet Colby says it was in the 
hope thatsome girl whose name was Mary would 
come along and take it to school with her, so that 
it could actually be Mary’s little lamb.” 


Or, again, how does this strike you? 


“Mr. Joseph Kolhoff is now patterning, cut- 
ting and sewing the blue overalls for himself, 
which he will wearthe coming March in his work 
as a farmer. No doubt it would make a clock 
stop to gaze at his appearance, and even the mules 
in the streets stop and turn their heads to feast 
their eyes when he walks aleng.”’ 


Here's one for ‘‘ overwrought nerves :”’ 


“A certain person, wko does not wish to have 
his name put in the paper, had one of his large 
hollew teeth extracted which had pained him 
terribly for vears. He took the old decaved tooth 
home as he wanted to get even with it, filled the 
cavity with sugar, placed it on the burean and 
watched it ache.”’ 


How is this for a ** relaxer?” 


“What a laugh! When ‘“ Chicage” wore a 
reporter's badge on the street the other day the 
hayseeds were as excited as if there were a riot. 
“ Chicago’ does not show that badge often now.’’ 


Then take the pick of the following and try 
their *‘ quieting”’ effect : 


“A certain person has bought a pair of glasses 
for his own dear little self. He sa: his eyes are 
peifect and he does not need glasses, but wanted 
them for personal adornment.’’ 


“Mr. Colby was on the sick list, uutsing his 
right forefinger with onychia.” 


“Mr. Frank Burr often wanted se much to catch 
that fairmaiden in his dream. To note the effect, 
he is trying to eat an extra dish of cornea beef 
and cabbage every evening.” 


“Mr. Joseph Kolhoff heard from Mr. Clarence 
Corey, his room-mate in Kalamazo, by telephone 
last Saturday, that he isawfully lonesome without 
him, and beseeched him to come back to liven 
him. Poor fellow! 


Such tear compelling humor! 
1 

The New England Home took definite shape 
when Mrs. Henry C. White took the half dozen 
into a roomy old mansion and made a ‘‘ Home”’ 
for them. She sacrificed all her own, and her 
family’s home comforts and fed and housed the 
inmates at bare cost and now that some Collector 
for the Home (a hearing man) has turned out an 
embezzler, the Home is to be moved and a hear- 
ing matron put in charge. The Deaf have only 
themselves to blame for this as they voted hear- 
ing men into office, where they should have kept 
the reins themselves. 


& 
The Ohio idea, and the Pennsylvania idea— 


It is signed 


thats the stuff! ‘‘ Forthe Deaf, Of the Deaf an& 
By the Deaf.’’ 

Over in Philadelphia some of the good women. 
of the Board—deaf and hearing—but all interest- 
ed in one way or another in the deaf before they 
became members, cleared over $500 at a fair, in. 
a single afternoon and evening ! 

I think that’s a grand and unparalleled result 
in the annals of the deaf. It shows what can be- 
done when the deaf people are given a chance- 
and not set aside when honors are passed around. 

Here is the Pennsylvania Board: President, 
R. M. Ziezler; Secretary, J. A. McIlvaine, Jr.;. 
Treasurer, F. W. Booth; Trustees, A. L. E. Crou- 
ter, S. G. Davidson, William Stuckert, R. M. 
Ziegler, F. W. Booth, J. A. McIlvaine, Jr., B. R. 
Allabough, John Hart, G. M. Teegarden. Five: 
are deaf men and four are hearing men; of the 
four three have been life-long workers in one- 
way or another, for the deaf. Eight of the nine 
are connected with schools for the deaf and the- 
ninth is ahearing man. The only fault in all 
this isthat there are no representatives of deaf’ 
people outside of schools. 

The result of this is that the Home is really a 
credit to the deaf and progress is certain, though 
at times slow 

The fact that the deaf are in charge of their 
own, makes it of common and general interest to- 
all. Thatthisinterest is real, witness the follow- 
ing from the first aunual report, received through. 
the courtesy of President Ziegler: 


A very gratifying feature in bringing the move- 
ment to establish the Home to a successful issue 
was the furnishing of a greater part of the house 
by individuals and, various organizations of the 
deaf. To these we owe an innnense debt of 
gratitude for their benevolence and the warm 
sympathy mauifested in the cause of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of defective. and dependent 
members of the human family. Itis hoped that 
their example of public charity will be followed 
by others wntil not a single room remains un- 
furnished By this means the following rooms 
have received necessary furnishing : 

The Assembly Koom, by Mrs. George W. 
Steenrod, of Wheeling, W. Va‘, as a memorial 
to her husband. 

The Matron’s Room, by Mr. Thomas J. Mac 
Clurg. of Pittsburg, Pa., in memory of his wife. 

The Dining Room, by the Pittsburg Local 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Society for the ad- 
vancement of the Deaf. 

The Reception Hall, by the Clere Literary 
Association, of Philadelphia. 

The Sitting Room, by Mrs. M. J. Syle, of Phila- 
delphia, in memory of her husband. 

Five bed rooms, each with acconumodations 
for two persons, one each by Dr. and Mrs. A. LL. 
E. Crouter, of Philadelphia ; Mr. and Mrs, Moses 
Heyman, of New York ; Mrs. Effie L. Dorfner, 
of Philadelphia ; Miss Nina Lea. cf Philadelphia ; 
and the Johnstown. Local Branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf. 

A single bed room, by the friends of Anita 
Silva, an inmate, and occupied by her. 


These unfortunate old people are not hemmed 
in by narrow rules is evident from the following” 
extracts from the twelve simple requirements = 


Rule g. Religious meetings may be held on 
Sunday for those desirous of attending them, 
but they shall be strictly nonsectarian. Each 
inmate is permitted tolive out his or her life in 
his or her way. so long as he or she does not: in- 
fringe upon the peace and comfort of his or her 
associates. He or she may have the ministra- 
tions of a pastor of the church to which he or 
she may belong. 

Rule 10. Smoking, and the use of tobacco in 
any form, is strictly prohibited, except in such 
places as designated by the matron. 


On the whole, I do not think that the Penn- 
sylvania Home will ever fail for lack of support 
when it is so clearly evident that the Home is all 
it should be, and that the plan of what it should 
be is in the hands of the Deaf themselves. 

a . 

They send out collectors in New England and 
New York. They don’t in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. That is, in the two last named states the 
deaf raise funds in a legitimate manner. In the 
other two deaf people earn their living by col- 
lecting. 

I may be wrong, but I think that it is debas- 
ing, and the ultimate end is that the deaf are 
harmed, ‘‘ Deaf and Dumb ”’ printed, or men- 
tioned any where or in any connection, causes the 
average man to think at once of beggars. 

We want to do all that we can to wipe this out, 
and make people learn that Deaf and Dumb has 
no connection with alms-seeking. And yet here 


in the great Empire State, we have a Church 
Mission and a Home for Deaf-Mutes that has 
two or three or more able bodied men, engaged, 
year in and year out, in the begging business as 
a means of supporting these Institutions but be- 
cause it is done for organizations instead of in- 
dividuals, the cause is dignified (in name only ) 
by the designation ‘‘collecting. ”’ 

_ In the same way but a great way off, is calling 
a thing annexing when a nation seizes land, 
where an individual would be accused of stealing. 

And in these Mission and Home Boards the 
deaf are almost unrepresented—they are rep- 
resented to a certain extent, but those on the 
Boards are not, in all cases, men who will fight 
for ‘a principle, when imposing capitalists and 
dignfied clergymen are in the way. 

What will be done about it ? 

Nothing, not in New York at any rate, but 
Ohio and Pennsylvania learn their little lesson 
with results that speak for themselves. 

wt 

The other day a former Governor of Ohio died. 

I think it was Gov. Bushnell. And among the 
pretty things told of him was the way he used to 
honor the deaf in saluting them by raising his 
hat whenever he saw them. 
_ You never heard of any Governor of New York 
doing that. Perhaps it's because the deaf of New 
York haven’t thrown off the yoke. It’s only re- 
cently—imy own school-days, that the pupils of 
the New York Institution for the deaf were an- 
nually exhibited at a down-town church and at 
the close of the exhibition a collection was taken 
up for their benefit ! |! 

Of course with such a State or affairs a Gover- 
nor was more likely to reach for his pocket-book 
than to take of his hat. 

You couldn't blame the Governor ! 

a] 
ta The Register’s Rome School correspondent has 
discontinued the use of class numerals when 
mentioning pupils. This is wise. Where it is 
the right thing for college, or even ‘‘Prep”’ 
students, it was ‘‘apeing ’’ when applied to little 
kidlets. 

Now will the /ournal’s Fanwood writer break 
away from Corporal, Sergeant, Cadet, etc., asa 
prefix, when detailing pupil’s doings—or content 
himself with Cadet as an appelation? At 
West Point, outside of drill routine, even the 
Cadet Captains, Adjutants and Lieutenants are 
all called Cadets. Their chevrons in. the Cadet 
corps are only indicative of their rank in forma- 
tion. Their Professors address them as M/r. 


ad 
NEW YORK. 


The League of Eiect Surds gave its annual 
show and dance on January 14th, and had its usual 
success. A fine program was given, which open- 
ed with the Field Music Corps of the Fanwood 
school who rendered the following airs : 


1. Canadian Rag-time March—Bohemian Bugles and 
Drums, 

To Arms ( French)—Bohemian Bugles and Drums. 

. ‘Hiawatha’ March—Fifes and Drums. 

The Cambells Are Coming, and Auld-Lang Syne— 
Fifes and Drums. 

. March “The Union,’ Introducing Dixie, Yankee 
Doodle.and Star Spangled Banner—Fifes and Drums. 


tr bab 


Then came Charles J. LeClercq's adapation of 
the one-act farce, ‘‘The Man up stairs,’’ billed 
as follows : 


‘(THE DRUMMER'S RETURN,” OR ‘ THE WRONG FLAT”’ 


Cast OF CHARACTERS. 
Mr. Jolin Noolywed...............5, Mr. Murray Campbell 


Mrs. John Noolywed. .......+.s202.005 Miss Violet Pearce 
Mr. Robert Sellwood .......-...++..-. Mr. C. J. LeClereq 
Mrs. Robert Sellwood............0..45 Miss Mabel Pearce 
De eE Sis oi hve sen aes eens sess Mr. W. G. Jones 


Miss Violet Pearce had the leading comedy 
part, and acquitted herself splendidly. Her sister 
Miss Mabel Pearce, had a much smaller part but 
the little she had to do was splendidly done. 

Mr. LeClercq, the adapter, and stage manager, 
bore the brunt of the comedy business and had 
the always clever comedian, W. G. Jones, fora 
foil. Mr. Jones, as the cook, reached his best 
record—and that is saying a good deal. In farce 
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comedy Mr. Jones can extract roars of laughter 
when he doesn’t say a word. Mr. Campbell, a 


new member of the League, had the heavy busi- ~ 


ness and rounded out a clever east in a neat skit 
that was thoroughly understood and received 
with every evidence of delight. _ 

Then came the Physical Culture exhibit, with 
Prof. T. G. Cook anda number of his ‘‘ gym.” 
class in feats of acrobatic skill and examples of 
muscular achievments done in comedy style that 
pleased all. The stage show was closed with a 
drill by Company C, of the Corps of Cadets of the 
New York Institution under command of a cap- 
tain, also deaf, who went through the evolutions 
of the School of the Soldier. This company is 
made up of the smaller boys and though the ball 
room flooi was slippery, their exhibition brought 
forth volleys of applause, 

Then followed damcing, beginning with the 
time-honored Grand March led by Grand Ruler 
Hodgson and Miss Florence Hodgson and along 
program of dances to music furnished by Prof. 
Reiff and his orchestra. 

The Union League and Brooklyn club affairs 
were both given on Saturday nights, while the 
Surds stuck to their time-honored Thursday even- 
ing, which cost them a considerable attendance. 
The out-of-towner likes his relaxation on a Satur- 
day night so he doesn’t have to worry about catch- 
ing boats and trains and next day’s task. 

The Surds do not go in to pull up a sure profit, 
but to give their families and friends an evening's 
enjoyment, They only ask fifty cents, aud there 
is no hat-check bunco. 

Surds’ affairs are not marred by disturbances 
and Mr. Booze and his family don’t require the 
efforts of the ‘‘ Reserves. ’’ . 

In spite of all this, some deaf people do not dis- 
criminate nicely in the matter of just when to 
wear a dress suit. 

wt 

The Brooklyn,Club’s Masequerade on January 
31st, drew a rousing house—something over six 
hundred, and it was as pleasant an affair as it was 
profitable. Prizes were given without partiality 
to successful competitors in several classes. 

No disturbance marred the affair aud the 
Brooklyn boys ‘‘ scored a winner’’ as they usually 
do. 

a 


Fully three hundred people witnessed the 
production of the play of ‘‘ Spotless. Town’’ on 
Feb. 6th at St. Ann’s Hall, The play was in 
three acts and was thoroughly enjoyed by all, 


hearty laughter greeted the players, and the 


several mis-haps illustrated, in most cases, and 
as is usual with amateur performances, the total 
depravity of inanimate things. 

Misses Fenalli Pearceand Kummer made dainty 
hits—the first named enjoyed debutante honors 
and all three looked pretty, made up well and 
acted capitally. 

Of the male menmibers of the casts, Mr. Mc- 
Kernehan has the only part approaching serious- 
ness, and he was made up well and acted cleverly 
as the Mayor of the city kept untarnished by the 
free use of Sapolio. It was a great night for that 
certainly excellent article. Eddy Ellsworth as 
the drummer sold it, and at the conclusion of the 
play, samples of it were given out as souvenirs. 
‘‘Eddy’’ Ellsworth is a young man who will be 
one ofthe ‘its’’—that is, one of the big ‘* chiefs”’ 
in New York’s silent circles some of these days. 
It’s only the other day we were calling him Master 
Ellsworth, but in the brief time that has elapsed 
since leaving Fanwood, he has successfully man- 
aged basket-ball teams, picnics and the like, and 
at St. Ann’s they rely on him to ‘‘do things." 
‘Spotless Town’’ was under his management, 
aud he was head usher, general manager and 
attended to the lights in front, then repaired to 
the rear, played in three acts and was in front 
again to audit the bills and hand out the sou- 
venirs. But to my mutton : 

Spotless Town's Police force was made up of 
William Scott Abrams, who wore a real police 
outfit and a chin whisker that offered him a deal 
of trouble and the audience its greatest enjoy- 
ment. Any whisker arrangement on officer 
Abram's style of selection, could star in farce 
comedy unassisted. 

The fatal flaw in Patrolman Abrams’ facial 
hirsute drapery was in the hinges that were sup- 


gr 


posed to attach themselves over, above and around 
his ears, but at frequent intervals alternately, 
the port and starboared sides became unhinged 


“and thi$ caused him to sheathe his club and for- 


get his lines in the frequency which necessitated 
use of his arms in properly annexing the ter- 
minal points of the beard. 

So absorbing and fascinating did this by-play 
become to the audience that most of the interest 
centered itself in it tothe utter neglect of the 
performance itself. I think it was William S. 
Gilbert who wrote '‘ The Policeman's lot is not a 
Happy one,’’and it is safe to say that that other, 
William S. ( Devery, the ‘‘ Best Chief of Police’’ 
New York ever had, according to Mayer Van 
Wyck) never had so embarrassing a coniretempts 
as thisthird William S.— Abrams. But officer 
Abranis wasn’t the only victim of misplaced con- 
fidence in facial decoration. ‘‘ Eddy” Ellsworth 
appeared on the scene with a moustache that 
evidently wasn’t glued on tight and which came 
off in a little set-to with the uniformed peace- 
guardian, but in the next act it appeared in its 
proper place, though that pertinacious eye, even 
contumacious beard, of W. Scott’s persisted in 
unlooping the loop right through three acts, 
proving that it was, as the lawyers say, irre- 
levant, immaterial and incompetent. 

Mr. Toohey, as the butcher, had a Cyrano de 
Bergerac annex to his olfactory organ, and he 
and the police officer executed the love passages 
with all the dainty grace and tenderness of a 
canal-boat pilot ordering a repast of Beef and— 
at Dolan’s. 

But what could the poor girls do? There were 
no other inhabitants of Sapolioville except John 
Sorenson, who played a boot-black, who was too 
young, and E. C. Brewer, (who was very good as 
the Doctor,) who was too old. 

All in all, it was a good evening’s entertain- 
ment, for a good cause, and yeilded a goodly 
sum, 

The printing was done by a hearing firm who 
underbid deaf printers a trifle, and as a result a 
poorly printed souvenir Journal was distributed. 
This is one of the instances of how the deaf dis- 
criminate against each othcr. If the deaf don't 
stand up for and by other deaf people, why in 
the name of common sense do they complain of 
hearing people? 

ALEx. L. PACH. 


SOMETHING ABOUT F. F, PROCTOR’S 
THEATRES, 
It is worthy of remark that during the recent 


searching investigation of the New York theatres 
by no fewer than three different experts of various 


‘city departments, who visited each house, only 


minor changes were suggested at the four Proctor 
houses, where the inspectors found that not only 
were the fire rules rigidly adhered to, but many 
safeguards had been regularly employed, addi- 
tional to those precautions. Mr. Proctor, realiz- 
ing keenly the responsibility of caring for the 
safety of immense number of women and children, 
who form the bulk of his matinee patronage, has 
ever been on the alert to guard against any pos- 
sible danger of conflagration or panic. The fact 
that for the past twenty-five years none of the 
many theatres under his management has been 
damaged by fire testifies to the theroughness of 
his care. The few suggestions made by the offi- 
cials in regard to the Proctor houses were promptly 
and cheerfully made, and the houses stand today 
four of the safest theatres in New York city. 
The same condition obtains in Newark and Al- 
bany, where the officials of those cities found 
practically nocause for complaint. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the Proctor theatres stand 
pipes are located on both sides of the stage, when 
the law only requires that one side should be so 
protected. 


A BEAUTIFUL VALENTINE. 


St. Valentine's greeting to all who love to snug- 
gle close to Nature’s heart—a beautiful creation 
in water color, with a handsome 1904 bicycle girl 
for its center, her bloom of rosy health happily 
blending with the sunshineof an opening Spring. 
If yon want one free, just drop postal to Pope 
Mfg. Co., Hartford,Conn., or Chicago, Il. 


{Entered at the Post Office in Trenton as Second-class 
matter. J 
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The laggard sun, on frosty morn, 

Throws long beams through the stubble corn, 

Against the sunset, naked trees 

Weave magic bredes and traceries. 

From woodman’s axe the splinter bounds ; 

The flicker’s cheery tapping sounds ; 

Ice thaws, and in the quickening flood 

Are vague, fond hopes of leaf and bud, 

When, Lo! like fleck of living sky— 

Full-songed, a bluebird sweet flits by! 
Shafer. 


‘“AcTING ovr’’ is ‘‘ gesture’’ and ‘‘ gesture ”’ 
is ‘‘ acting out, ’’ and the Era of Accord, among 
educators of the deaf, is here. 


THE decision to erect a Parish Building, in 
connection with St. Ann’s Church, New York, 
as a memorial to the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, isa 
good one, and the success of the work is already 
assured, 


THE request for figures and 
statistics seems now-a-days 
to form an important part of 
one's mail. As a rule it 
comes in polite and reasonable form, and it is 
always a. pleasure to give such a request our 
every attention. Sometimes, however, the ques- 
tions are so exceedingly personal, and o’erstep 
so far the bounds at which we stop in ordinary 
polite conversation, that we are constrained out 
of consideration for our own feelings, for the feel- 
ings of our associates or for those of our children, 
to change a form or leave a question unanswer- 
ed. The last set upon our desk is from the Com- 
missioner on Emigration. It is refreshing in 
this that the interrogatories are few, of general 
importance, andtothe point. Even this, though, 
contains one question to which we must take 
exception. It is the one in which we are asked 
the date when our children were ‘‘ incarcerated. ”’ 
As their only offence, ordinarily, is the one that 
they do not hear well, we must beg to suggest 
that perhaps ‘‘admitted ’’ would be a better 
word. 


When 
Incarcerated. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


Tue deaf of Philadelphia, always pro- 
lific of good works, and unmindful of 
the heavy obligations they have al- 
ready assumed, added another to the list of their 
benefices on Saturday evening, the 13th ult., at 
All Souls’ Church, by starting a fund to provide 
a memorial window to Joshua Foster and Dr. 
Evans, both, for years, connected with the old 
Institution at Broad and Pine, in that city. 
There could be nothing more beautiful or appro- 
priate. In the long line of staunch and true 
friends of the deaf that have graced the Annals 
of Pennsylvania, appear no two names of men 
that hold a higher place. Both were splendid 
teachers, both the embodiment of gentleness and 
goodness to their pupils; both extended their 
labors to every hour of the day and week ; both 
were especially fitted for the school-room ; both 
had every part necessary to the opening of the 
gates of wisdom, the unfolding of knowledge 
and the developing of the child in ‘‘ the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.’’ They had a sin- 
cere affection for their work and for the children 
of their care, and there is a warm spot in the 
heart of every one who knew them, hearing as 
well as deaf, for these two lovable men. ‘There 
could be nothing more fitting than a window in 
All Souls’ to evidence the gratitude of the deaf, 
of the state, and to keep green their memories. 


Meet. 


THE angel of death, so long 


He giveth and so mercifully apart from 
His Beloved us, dropped silently in our 
Sleep. midst, on the morning of the 


t2th of February, and bore from 
us all that was mortal of James David Carlson. 
The shock of death, always a shock, however ex- 
pected, was greater because of our long immunity, 
and when it was announced at the morning 
chapel exercise that James would meet with us 
there no more, the children could scarcely credit 
the sad intelligence. 

There had been several cases of scarlatina in 
the Infirmary, all so light as to be scarce worthy 
of the name, and when James joined the little 
colony, his case seemed identical withthe rest. 
There came almest immediately, however, de- 
fective heart action, the pulse weakened, and in 
thirty-six hours the little heart ceased to beat. 

Master Carlson was one of the surviving child- 
ren of a family of ten. He was born on a small 
farm near Cranbury, N. J., thirteen years ago, 
spent his infancy there with his father and mo- 
ther, and, at the age of eight, was admitted as a 
pupil in our school. But a short time previous 
to his matriculation, he had narrowly escaped 
death on the rail. He and his twin sister were 
hastening along the tracks hand in hand, on 
their way from the house to a field in which 
their father was working, when both were struck 
by an express. The sister was instantly killed, 
and it was a long time before James recovered 
from his injuries, When he entered the school 
he had quite regained his health, and up to the 
time of his last illness was one of the most robust 
children in the school. In the matter of deport- 
ment he was almost withouta peer. He seemed 
to appreciate from the first the importance of the 
preparation for life he had begun, and was stud- 
ious, obedient, zealous in his industrial work, 


truthful, honest in all things, and of a kindly 
spirit that endeared him to all. He was, 


withal, deeply religious, and left the scenes of 
this life with soul unshadowed by fear or doubt, 
and filled with the well-founded hope of ‘‘ blessed 
immortality.’’ In bidding farewell to our little 


friend; it is with the feeling that all the loss is 
ours, his only gain. 


THE question as to which are the 
The Best best social and beneficial societies 
Society. for the deaf is one that is agitating 
a good many of them just a present- 
Brother Gibson of Chicago, has found one conduct- 
ed wholly by, and consisting wholly of the deaf 
that to him is par excellence, while brother Reider, 
of Philadelphia, an equally jedicious and discrim- 
inating citizen, has found one organized and run 
by the hearing, that has received him with open 
arms, and which he thinks fills the whole bill. 
When such doctors disagree, who shall decide ? 
In our estimate of teachers of the deaf, we have 
most of us settled down to the belief that whether 
the deaf teacher is the superior, or first place is. 
held by the hearing and speaking one, depends. 
wholly on the character and quality of the teacher, 
and that while the deaf one is the acknowledged 
head in one school, in another the hearing man 
stands in the forefront ; and so with organizations. 
The one in the hands of the deaf, may be far and 
away the best, or au contraire, the circumstance 
being determined entirely by the material that 
enters into the composition of the body ; for there 
are deaf people and deaf people and there are 
hearing ones of all kinds as well. 


THERE IS NO DEATH. 


OWEN MEREDITH. 


There is no death! The stars go’'down 
To rise upon some fairer shore ; 

And bright in heaven's jeweled crown 
They shine forevermore. 


There is no death! The dust wetread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain or mellowed fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


The granite rocks disorganize, 

And feed the hungry moss they bear; 
The forest leaves drink daily life, 

From out the viewless air. 


There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
And flowers may fade and pass away ; 

They only wait through wintry hours, 
The coming of the May. 


There is no death! An angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread ; 

He bears our best loved things away ; 
And then we call them ‘‘dead.’’ 


He leaves our hearts all desolate, 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers ; 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 

Adorn immortal bowers. 


The birdlike voice, whose joyous tones, 
Made glad these scenes of sin and strife, 
Sings now an everlasting song, 
Around the tree of life. 


Where’er He sees a smile too bright, 
Or heart too pure for taint and vice, 
He bears it to that world of light, 
To dwell in paradise. 


Born unto that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again ; 
With joy we welcome them the same, 
Except their sin and pain, 


And ever near us, though unnseen, - 
The dear immortal spirits tread ; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is Life—there are no dead. 


School =a City 


Oh, the long and dreary winter! 


We haven't even a snow-bird with us now. 


Our snow-plow has proved itself a good institu- 
tion. 


The anniversary of the birth of the Father of 
our Country was duly observed. 


Among the visitors of the month were Addison 
Rochietti’s father and his sister. 


For the first time in many years, the children 
have gotten their fill of skating. 


There was scarce ever so much illness in ouT 
city as there seems to be at present. 


Grace Apgar is having a between-season rest 
from her work and is an occasional visitor. 


Work on materials for our exhibition at the 
St. Louis Fair is being rapidly pushed forward. 


George, Frank and Sadie Penrose arrived early 
in the month, after an absence of six or seven 
weeks. 


The weather-vane has pointed north so per- 
sistently of late that we fear it has frozen fast 
there. 


Miss Wood’s description of the wedding she 
attended a few days ago was most interesting to 
her girls. 


A scarcity of water on our second floors has 
been the source of much inconvenience to us dur- 
ing the past month. 


The father of Jennie Temple has had his long 
period of good health interrupted of late by an 
occasional twinge of rehumatism. 


The Infirmary of a school is like'a policeman. 
At ordinary times it has not much todo, but when 
it gets busy, oh my? 


The girls have been taking an unsual interest 
in the basket-ball games of late, and have been 
attending nearly all of them. : 


Edna Ven Wagoner has gone to her mamma for 
a few days to recuperate from her recent illness, 
and, incidentally, to see her new home. 


Lincoln’s birthday and Washington’s birthday 
both coming in February, has made the month a 
red letter one to our kindergarten. 


Lily Shaw has just received from a friend in 
Germany a pretty piece of embroidery. It is 
needless to say that Lily prizes it highly. 


William Klinger, Raymond Carney, Robert 
Logan, John MeNee, and Everett Dunn, have not 
returned from their Christmas holiday yet. 


Master Grottfried Kreutler, of Newark, is our 
latest arrival. His brother introduced him early 
in February, and he is already perfectly at home. 


In the unpleasantry between Russia and Japan, 
nearly every one of the pupils has taken sides, 
with a preponderence of sentiment in favor of the 
‘* little fellows. ’’ 


George Smith was quite proud of the valentine 
he made. He says he would rather spend one 
day in the kindergarten than a whole week in 
the hospital. 


Those whoare fortunate enough to have wheels 
are already beginning to look them over and 
burnish them up, preparatory tothe spring riding 
that will soon be in order, 


The older pupils spent the evening of Wash- 
ington’s Birthday at Bethany Church, when a 
lecture on Africa, illustrated by a large number of 
beautiful pictures, was given. © 


After brief sojourns in the Infirmary Frieda 
Heuser, Mary Mendum, Eddie Scudder, Alfie 
Shaw, and Hattie Alexander are once more back 
to their school-room, and kindergarten. 
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OUR SKATING 


Minnie Bogart, Alice Leary, Mabel Snowden, 
Bessie Henry, Sadie Harway, Minnie Brede, Josie 
Burke and Annie Earnest are especially active 
in their efforts to furnish something nice in the 
way of sewing for the great St. Louis exposition. 


Miss Hazel Myers, who has since her gradua- 
tion been acting as Assistant Principal of the 
Passaic High school, spent Washington’s Birth- 
day and the Saturday and Sunday preceding as 
our guest, and we all enjoyed seeing her again 
greatly. 


The boys have kept excellent skating on our 
little lake for weeks, something that has requir- 
ed no smal] amount of work, for just as fast as 
they have gotten it throughly cleared there has 
come a new fall of snow. Half the fun has been 
in the preparation though. 


While Alfred Shaw was standing at the window 
of his sick room the other day, the superintendent 
chanced topass. When the latter waved his hand 
to him, Alfie made the wryest kind of a face and 
ran back to the darkest recess of the room, evi- 
dently thinking that Mr. Walker was the whole 
cause of his separation from the play ground. 


The Rev. Dr. Lockwood, of Glenolden, gave 
us another of his admirable stereoption exhibi- 
tions on the evening of the 19th inst. The views 
were almost wholly of Ceylon, and were, on the 
whole, the most beautiful of any be has shown 
us. We owe a world of gratitude to Dr. Lock- 
wood for the piciure treats he has given us this 
winter. 


The hearts of little Master Willie Battersby 
and his sister Alice were made glad on Sunday 
the 21st by a visit from their father and uncle, 
Benjamin Carter, who spent the afternoon with 
them. Willie and Alice are the greatest little 
chums that ever were and you seldom see one with- 
out finding the other close at hand. 
Sewing and Millinery Depart- 
ment. 


Excellent work is done in Millinery and em- 
broidery by the girls in this department and they 
have reason to be proud of their progress, 


Minnie Bogart is doing beautiful work on the 
course models for the St. Louis Exposition. 
Minnie is also overseeing the work of the 
younger pupils in the sewing Department. 


Sadie Harway is making a shirt waist, and 
Lillie Shaw a handkerchief for the Exposition. 


Alice Leary is taking interest in her dress-mak- 
ing and is improving very much in her work, 


_The girls are very busy getting their spring 
shirt waists ready. 
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Shoemaking Department. 


Albert Titus is such. a good workman he can 
finish a pair of shoes complete. 


Louis Henemier can sew on a half sole, and 
heel shoes very neatly. 


The shoe-makers are very busy these days, hav- 
ing many orders for new shoes and skating makes 
much repair work. 


James Carrigan is a steady workman. He can 
turn out much good work in a very short time. 


Kindergarten Department. 


Alice Battersby, in the kindegarten department 
is a very good girl, and she sews nicely. 


The kindergarteners are giving special atten- 
tion to free-hand drawing with brushes and ink, 
and some of the little ones have done remarkably 
well. Among these are Lidie Smith, James 
Dunning, George Bedford, and Paul Reed. 


Printing Department. 
Jacob Herbst is now learning to feed thebig 
cylinder press and does very well for a beginner. 
Later on he will take up the higher branch of 


press work. : 


Two new boys have been added to the depart- 
ment and are quitepromising. Their names are 
Walter Hedden and Harry Dixon. 


William Henry, Arthur Smith. and Walter 
Throckmorton have been promoted tothe ‘‘ case, ’’ 


Miles Sweeney is the swiftest and most accurate’ 
typesetter. As soon as possible he will bestarted 
on ‘‘ overlay’’ work. 


All the boys show marked application and their 
‘*proofs’’ look cleaner each month. 


Wood Working Department. 


Isaac Lowe has a pretty group photograph of 
his two sisters and himself. He will make a 
frame for it. 


Mr. D. F. Walker, of Philapelphia, asked Dewitt 
Staats to make a drawing of our drawing boards 
and tools, which he wishes to use. Dewitt has 
finished the drawing and sent it to Mr. Walker. 


Louis Servo is improving in his workman- 
ship. 


W. Flannery is preparing a set of drawings in 
ink showing the lessons in joinery. Heisaneat 
draughtsman. 


The approach of spring causes some of the boys 
to think of the squirrel in the woods, and of 
ways to catch him. The number and different 
styles of traps contrived speaks well for the in- 
ventive genius of the boys. 


oF 
Health Talk. 


BYE. L. M. 


ogi in a correct posi- 
tion. Handson waist— 
twist the body from right 
side to left side fifty times a 
minute as far as possible 
without straining or moving 
the feet. Head and shoul- 
ders move together. Turn- 
ing to the right 1s the essen- 
tial movement as it helps 
the action of the liver. 


FOR CALF OF ‘THE LEG, 


Stand correctly. Hands 
on the hips. Raise body on 
tip-toes and at the same time 
raise the hands above the 
head. Return to former po- 
sition. Do this exercise 
about forty times a minute. 
Repeat exercise until tired. 


THIRD EXERCISE. 


Assume correct position. 
Hands on the hips. Settle 
or squat the body as much as 
possible by bending the 
knees, lifting the heels and 
keeping the upper part of the 
body in correct position 
without losing your balance. 
See cut No. 3. Do this exer- 
cise forty times a minute. 
This exercise develops the 
thigh muscles. Do as many 
times ascan be done, with- 
out getting too tired. 


ONE OF THE BEST EXERCISES 


Bend the body foward, 

then move it tothe left, back 
and right, suecessivly. Do 
not raise the trunk to erect 
position till the end of each 
set. Take allof these move- 
ments inaneasy, gentlemanner. Trunk rotation 
brings into use many 
of the muscles of the back 
and thighs, and sloping 
muscles of the abdomen. 
Their circulation is stirred 
up and consequently all of 
the abdominal organs are 
excited to do their work 
in a vigorous manner, 
In sluggishness of these 
parts, this exercise is ef- 
fective in restoring the 
normal functions. An- 
other good exercise to use, 
is to bend the body from 
one side to the other. 
It is often used in lateral 
curvature of the spine, 
only in such cases one 
should bend toward the 
convexity of the curvature 
only. 


TO HELEN KELLER. 


BY FLORENCE E. COATES. 


Life has its limitations manifold: 
All life ; not only that which throbs in thee, 
And strains its fetters, eager to be free. 
The faultless eye may not thy vision hold— 
Maiden, whose brow with thought is aureoled, 
And they who hear may lack the ministry, 
The august influence, of silence, she, 

Who brooded o’er the void, in ages old. 


Prisoner of the Dark inaudible— 
Light, which the night itself could not eclipse, 
Thou shinest forth, Man’s being to reveal. 
We learn, with awe, from thine apocalypse, 
That nothing can the human spirit quell, 
And know him lord of all things, who 
can feel ! 


—Scribner's Magazine, 
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Echoes From the Land of the 
Maple. 
A TRIP THROUGH WESTERN ONTARIO, 


(> the fourteenth of January, your humble 
correspondent took a trip through various 
portions of Western Ontario, on the score of a 
much needed rest and also to pay a vsit to rela- 
tives and old friends whom he had not seen for 
many years, both deaf and hearing, and here he 
will give an account of what he saw and heard. 
Unfortunately for himself, he set out on his long 
trip the very same day that the country was 
visited by one of the worst snow storms in the 


aunals of Ontario, which lasted throughout the . 


whole stretch of his sojourn up that way and 
consequently the traveling was rather slow, even 
in this age of rapid transit. Although the rail- 
way officials did all they could towards the com- 
fort and pleasure of the travelling public, the 
latter found lots of discomfort, yet it could not be 
helped. Leaving Toronto at about half past 
seven in the morning, I expected to reach my 
destination at noon the same day scheduled, but 
woe to the weary traveller, he did not reach the 
point until midnight and no person could have 
felt more tired or hungry than he did, for no soon- 
er had he ordered a meal than he ate it up with 
ravenous appetite and the next thing he did was 
to swing off into slumberland to enjoy a much 
needed repose in the arms of Morpheus, and did 
not open his eyes again until the sun was casting 
his rays down into the bed room from his loftiest 
abode in the heavens. That was near high noon 
and his appetite was again prepared for another 
hearty meal, which he was soon enjoying, but 
this time at the hospitable and cosy home of his 
old chum and former college-mate, Mr. Edward 
Austin Leslie, the well known and prosperous 
young yeoman of Listowel, a chap that has 
prospects before him of making a name for him- 
self among the most famous deaf-mute agricul- 
turists of the day. Mr, Leslie seems to be a 
natural born granger and certainly he is for he is 
very well versed in all branches pertaining to the 
soil, and agricultural pursuits. 

A two weeks’ stay at his home gave the writer 
sflicient proof of his ability in this line, the most 
independent occupation for any man. 

Time seemed to have wings, for it was not very 
long before he had to bid adieu to his old friend 
once more and sail off for other parts where friends 
and relatives were waiting for him, so, after pay- 
ing a flying visit to Palmerston, he struck Dray- 
ton and there fell upon another old friend and for- 
mer college-mate, Mr. Johnnie Tyler Shilton, with 
whom he had the pleasure of visiting for a day, 
and though brief the visit, the time was in every 
way pleasant and profitable and many an epi- 
sode of schoolhood days that were almost sunk in 
the abyss of the past were once wore brought to 
the surfrce and woven through the fabrics of con- 
versation. 

Two weeks longer were spent with relatives in 
Hollen and after that the writer came back to 
Toronto again to resume his duties once more, 
after gaining a much needed rest. 


A, COMPLETE SURPRISE. 


A surprise is something that turns up suddenly 
and unexpectedly and in its flight taking some 
body unawares and such a thing as this happened 


on Friday evening, February the 12th, whena’ 


large number of their friends took Miss Mary 0’ 
Neil and her humorous brother Nate completely 
by surprise by peacefully taking possession of 
their home forthe evening, merely forthe purpose 
of demonstrating the high esteen in which those 
two young aud popular mutes are held by their 
countless friends. 

The writer was not in the city when the affair 
took place though he had an inviation, but has 
gleaned sufficient information to weave it into 
print. 

It was one of the best of its kind that has been 
held this season and during the whole evening 
the panorama of fun and excitment never waned 
till the close, but was kept up with all the means 
possible to do so, and those who were most 
conspicuous in bringing about such a pleasant 
event must have felt well pleased for all the 
pains and expense that was incurred in its ‘* get- 
wu ” 

Sowers the close a hearty repast was served 


in royal fashion and a glorious time spent was 


the universal verdict of all present. 


CRUMBS FROM THE TABLE. 


Mr. J. D. Nashmith has gone to Chicago for 
the benefit of his health and his Toronto friends 
wish him a safe trip and hope he will return 
much benefitted in health. 


Mr. Thomas Hill, the deaf-mute traveller of 
renown is in Toronto recently, evidently making 
purchases for another trip through the country. 


Miss Lottie Mason, only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Mason, of Toronto, is away on a fort- 
night’s visit to relatives and friends in Listowel 
and neighborhood. 


Misses Marion Campbell, Anna A. Allendorf 
and Eva A. Zingg and Mr. George W. Reeves, of 
Toronto, were recently the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. M. Thomas, ‘‘ Georganna Cottage,’’ Oakville. 


Miss Maude M. McGillivay, of Purpleville, 
has been spending a week with friends and rela- 
tives at Nobleton. 


Mr. Napoleon Clements, of Toronto, has heard 
of the marriage of his eldest daughter in Mon- 
treal and we extend her our hearty congratula- 
tions. 


The Toronto Deaf-Mute football team is called 
to meet shortly for the purpose of electing officers 
for the ensuing season and making arrangements 
for the big match at Belleville on Victoria Day 
when they will try conclusions with the crack 
Belleville team for the Canadian Championship. 

TORONTO, Feb. 15. Bx, JACK CANUCK. 


Deaf Ceacher's of the Deaf. 


WINFIELD S. RUNDE, B.A. 
Teacher and Editor. 


Mr. Runde is the first graduate of the Califor- 
nia School to enter Gallaudet College. During 
his college career from 1896 to 1901, he distin- 
guished himself for his excellence in the English 
language, as president of the literary society and 
manager of the baseball team. 

After graduating from Gallaudet College, he 
becaine supervisor of the boys at the Institution 
at Berkeley, which position heserved until last 
Fall when he was called to North Dakota to teach 
in the school at Devils Lake and incidentally to 
occupy the editorial chair of the Banner. 

Mr. Runde possesses a large amount of saga- 
city, is fond of literary work, and contributes 
occasionally to the SrneENT WoRKER and other 
periodicals. 


The British Deaf Monthly has been changed to 
the British Deaf Times and is under the editorial 
and business management of Joseph Hepworth 
and George Frankland. 


Massachusetts. 


NOTHER entertainment came cff Jan- 
uary Ist, in Historic Hall, Boston, 
under the direction of George Saw- 
yer. Mrs. George Holmes and her 
lady aids renderea efficient help by 
disposing of the left over articles, for 
the benefit of ‘‘ The Builuing Fund. 
He also had _ the assistance of 
Messrs. J. C. Underwood, George 

Holmes, Mr. Joseph O'Neill and J. 
C. Peirce. 

Miss Rosa Katton, having been en- 
gaged in amateur theatricals, took 
part in a romantic and thrilling French play. 


Mr. Frank Homer, of Boston, Mass., has sur- 
vied an operation for appendicits, and is now on 
the road to recovery. 

The Horace Mann School for the Deaf in 
Boston is to erect a new school building in 
Randolph, Mass. A tract of fifteen acres situat- 
ed on the west side of North Main street at 
what is called ‘‘The West Corners,’’ has just 
been purchased by the school trustees. 

The grantors were Mrs. Mary Jane Mann, widow 
of Ephram Mann and Mrs. Margaret Bohndell, 
the property bought being in two paracels and 
is an ideal place for a building. 

The Trustees intend to start the building as 
soon as the ground will permit of the digging of 
the foundations. The building will be four 
stories high and will contain every modern im- 
provement for a structure of this kind, The 
main building will be 100 x 50 feet. It is esti- 
mated that the structure will cost $60,000 above 
the land. 

Parker, the champion featherweight wrestler 
of the United States, will’ engage a catch-as- 
catch-can, straight hold barred contest with 
William H. Brackett, the only deaf mute wrest- 
ler of Brockton, Mass., in’ New England, Thurs- 
day, January 28. 

Mr. Brackett has made a reputation for hiim- 


self as wrestler and the matcli with Parker should: 
He willl think give: 


be a winner from the start. 
away something in weight, but hopes to make it 
up in science and strength. He js a graduate of 
the Clarke School for the Deaf jn’ Northampton, 
The New Years party, managed by George C. 
Sawyer, with the aid of such floor managers as 
C. Underwood, George Holmes, Wm. J. Randolph 
and Mr. Joseph O. Neil, whose absence was 
necessitated by the death of his beloved mother 
which called him home ‘immediately, was a 
brilliant success in every particular, the dramatic 
play was particularly well portrayed from 
startto finish. Mr. Sawyer’s dramatic exhibition 
was one of the best we had ever seen. The 
players elicited rounds of deserved applause. 
The play was called ‘‘ The Lady of Bordeaux.’ 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Blanch—The lady of Bordeaux :......... Miss G. Acheson 
Lieut Felix Busnetle . .. <3 0 ¢ve-seeees see ee G, C. Sawyer 
Mme. Du Plessis, Blanche’ smother. -:Miss Rosa Katton 
Mons. Du Plessis, Blanche’sfather....... Eugene Ocheson 
Mons. Beaumont, Former Marquis. .:...... A. A. Sinclair 
Col, Gries. Blanche’s cousin.............. J. E. Haggerty 
ARE ho o.s, Se cenioninge ne ok galenianee nr kaos am H. E. Babbit 
SYMPOSIS. 


Beaumont and Busnetle rivaled for Blanche’s hand, but 
her mother declined both, the reason for the former 
being that since the French Revolution the French people 
are commoners like nowadays, so she preferred Blanche 
to marry some one of nobility in foreign country ; 
for Busnetle, his father being a gardener and was not 
considered on equal social standing with the Du Plessis’ 
family. The rivals met later and engaged a duel, 
which resulted in an apparent death of Bresnetle but in 
reality he vanished under an assumed name and returned 
jn time to prevent Beaumont’s marriage to Blanche. 


Mr. George C. Sawyer is counted upon:as one 
of the best dramatic entertainers in Boston as 
he is abundantly blessed with considerable dram- 
atic talent. 

At the conclusion of the play the floor was clear- 
ed and tables were substituted for whist to decide 
which party would win a prize. Mrs. W. J. Ru- 
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dolph carried off the first prize—‘ ‘Bust of Diana’’— 


and Mr. James Abbott congratulated ‘himself as 


winner of the statuette of “The Athlete.’"’ Two 
prizes were awarded in the Dumb Band contest, 
Mrs. Marcus Brown, of Hudson, and Mr. Eugene 
Acheson being the winners. Mrs. E. Wood was 
presented with a gilt frame in the Box making 
contest. A Sinclair was the recipient of st prize 
in the Doll Dressmaking match. The following 
is a list of prize winners: Miss Annie Gdines, 
Gold watch; Charles Landry, of Nashua, N. H., 
clock; Anaclea Mercier, of Lowell, Morris chair; 
Annie Hood, of Winchester, $5.00 in cash. 

A chafing dish lunch was served by Mrs. Frank 
Bigelow and her sister and Mrs. George Sawyer 
and they deserve thanks for skill in the culinary 
art. 


Mrs. Jolin Kirby and friends, of Worcester, have 
proved themselves good friends indeed to the 
Home. Mrs. Kirby threw open the doors of her 
house more than a month agoand gavea party for 
the benefit of the Home. She was quite success- 
ful, as she sent a package containing one dozen 


. turkish towels, two white table cloths and one 


dozen napkins to the Home. If other people 
would imitate Mrs. Kirby, the Home would soon 
be well furnished. 


Almos Smith, of New Hampshire, kindly sent 
the Home two barrels of apples, and the inmates 
of Allston appreciate him very much. 


The ladies of Salem, Beverly and Lynn, met at 
the home of Mrs. Samuel S. Cross, in Beverly, not 
long ago and remembered the Home with a pre- 
sent of two quilts of their own make for their aged 
friends in Allston. 

December znd, a_ series of moving pictures 
were given by Rev. Mr. Leo Thomas, illustrat- 
ing ‘‘ The Turk and His Life, ’’ for the benefit of 
the Boston Deaf-Mute Society. “A small andi- 
ence attended on account of the inclement 
weather and it is feared that the expenses and 
receipts were even. 


Of late Mr. and Mrs. Eldridge Wellington threw 
open the doors of their new, cosy house to their 
friends and entertained them hospitably in the 
way of delicious ice cream and refreshments. 


~ The inside of the house was inspected and with 


the greatest of pleasure Mr. Wellington showed 
his friends all around. It has every modern con- 
venience. He has for many years saved most of 
his salary and with it purchased a new house 
and now he lives on the rent. He is in demand 
as a painter. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wellington were kindly remem- 
bered with a costly rocking chair by their num- 
erous friends. 


Mr. Arthur Ehlert, a graduate of the Clarke 
School in Northampton, has opened a tailoring 
and haberdashery business in Braintree, Mass. 

J. C. PEIRCE. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, AND NA- 
TIONAL ASSOICATION OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED STAES, 


OFFICIAL CALL. 


Call is hereby made for an International 
Congress of the Deaf, to meet in conjunction 
with, and under the auspices of, the National 
Association of the Deaf of the United States, at 
St. Louis, Missouri, August 20-27 inclusive. 

The Executive Committee of the National As- 
sociation has, by a formal vote of 16 to 3, decided 
in favor of the above dates. Information as to 
local arrangements will be issued by the Local 
Committee from time to time. 

The American part of the program has been 
practically completed. Some delay has been ex- 
perienced in getting foreign representatives on 
the program, as far as completed, will be an- 
nounced at a early day. 

J. L. Smitu, President. 
FARIBAULT, Minn., U.S: A. 
February 12, 1904. 
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Lancaster, Pa. 


VT BERE has not been so prolonged a spell of 
fine sleighing for many years as we are 
now having and tlie deaf, as well as hearing peo- 
ple, are making the most of it. Several sicigh- 
ing parties have taken place during the past few 
weeks. Mr. Joel Beiler *‘ got up’ one, inviting 
his neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Kauffinan 
and their daughter, to enjoy a moonlight spin 
from Witmer to Brinkly’s Bridge, where they 
called on Mr. and Mrs. Purvis at Archdale Farm. 

John Bonksowsky, who was so severely burned 
just before Christmas by ‘‘a heat ’’ of red hot 
iron, resumed work this week after a lying-im 
spell of nearly two months. 

On February 16th, Joel Beiler intends to retire 
from active business and will have public sale of 
a large stock of farm and carpenter's imple- 
ments. Asa‘ farewell "to his working days he 
has invited a number of the deaf to a prand 
dinner after the sale. Among those asked are 
Mr. and Mrs. Purvis, Mr. and Mrs. Kauffinan , 
Mr and Mrs. I. Weaver, Mr. and Mrs. Coldren, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben Musser, Mr. and Mrs. Rohror, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kulp, the Messrs. John and 
Martin Denlinger and the writer. Mr. and Mrs. 
Purvis, Mr. and Mrs. Weaver and ‘' yours truly. ’” 
have been invited to go to the Kauffman home- 
stead on the 15th and spend the night, going 
from there to the sale the following day. We 
anticipate a great deal of fun as we have never: 
attended a country sale before. Mr. Joel Beiler, 
though an uneducated deaf-mute, is highly ac- 
complished in some ways being a first class car- 
penter and an inventor of several small but use- 
ful household articles. 

Mr. Ben Messer is a great lover of fun and is 
fond of practical jokes when they. are harmless. 
The other day he put up a good joke on. Mrs. J. 
C. Myers whom he spied standing on a street 
corner with a full market basket beside ler wait- 
ing for atrolly. Pulling his big *: rongh-rider ’” 
hat well over his face the jolly Ben sneaked up to 
his unsuspecting victim and grabbed her basket- 
With a musical (?) howl that could be heard a: 
block away, Mrs. Myers made for the supposed 
thief only to have him turn upon her with a bow 
and a smile that made her laugh too. 

We would like the readers of the SrLENT WoRK- 
ER to remember that as a reporter we are not re- 
sponsible for any exaggeration or misstatements. 
which may occur in our monthly letter. Wehave: 
tried always torepert only what we have been told 
by the parties themselves and which we have accept- 
ed in all good faith. It is not always.possible to 
please each and every one, but it is always possible. 
and is our desire, to report only what is told us by: 
those who claim to know. 

Thousands of our people, among them. ‘many 
of our deaf, have gone up to Columbia to witness 
the ice gorge on the Susquehanna river there. — It 
is said to be a thrilling and magnificent sight 
well worth seeing. 

The first Sunday of January, Mr. and Mrs. 
Musser entertained Mr. and Mrs. Purvis and the 
writer at dinner. A very pleasant time was had 
inexchanging old Institution recollections, funny 

stories. ete. 

We recently had the pleasure of an introduction 
to James D Law, one of the most extensive and 
celebrated writers of this country. He has re- 
cently published a book on his travels through: 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales and dur- 
ing the late Clover Club's (Philadelphia) dinner to 
Lord Lipton was one of the guests and toast- 
masters. Mr. Law’s Lancaster home is near Mr. 
Ben. Musser in South Ann street. 

Mr. John Bonskowsky accompanied a large 
party of friends by special trolly to Strausburg- 
where they ‘‘ surprised ’’ a friend on the occa-- 
sion of his birthday. A royal time was had by 
the half hundred guests present. 

Glancing over the Manheim Sentinel, the 
other day, we noticed the marriage announce- 
ment of Mr. Gibson Hawke to Miss Myrtle 
Music. ‘‘Shure thin, ’’ as Biddy says. 


The magic of music I’ve often heard, 
Can full the wild passions to rest. 

But who ever heard of it’s luring a bird 
So shy as the hawk from its nest ? 


GERTRUDE M. DOWNEY. 
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A NEW YEAR'S PRAYER. 


lead Thou, dear Lord, and show, Lpeer 


My erring steps theway{ 
Help me to feel,'to know~ “***-4°" 

Thy higher, purer-day ; ia 
That Love Divine may grow gitin 

Pluck all wild weeds away | tpt 


Put Thou within my heaft' a: 


Thy love, which still:shall lead, 
Help me to take a, part rHeun 
In none but kindly deed ; 
Thy spirit, Lord, impart. 
o serve a = in neem 
Give me the love tees bears °7i 7! 
- God's. purpose high and deep, .. 
The tenderness of tear 
‘To weep with those that weep, 
Tul in the coming years i i 
Om: Thy loved breast.I sleep,.: “0 
; GERTRUDE M. Downey. 


Be Courteous to Your Wife. 


NE day while*d was with several hearing 
friends ‘in a‘store, standing at the countera 

man ¢catie along on his way out, followed'by a 
quiet, ‘meek looking wife. Just before she 
passed us; she saw some bead trimmings. hanging 
up, and put-her hand ‘ow it, and: looked at it; 
slackening her steps a little-but not stopping. — It 
was of course a natural thing for a wdman to‘do; 
even if she had no idea of buying. « The poorest 
person can’ look at ‘pretty things that they can 
not affordto own. ° Just then her husband turn- 
ed, and in a loud coarse voice, said : :\** Conie.on; 
we aint buying any such- truck as that today. 
We can get along ‘without: beads:’* Then ‘he 


looked at us with a coarse laugh as ‘though he ex-" 


With 
the poor wife qeiethy followed 


pected us to appreciate ‘his management. 
her head down, 
him out. 

When one of my friends was telling me wikia 
that man said, it made my heart ache for the poor 
woman. Such words right before may people: 
too, were so unkind. 


Iturned to the young lady who was waiting on 


us, and asked if such scenes were common. She 


said, ‘‘Oh, yes, they occur almost daily in one: 
form or another.’ 
I said, ‘‘Sooner than marry a man ot that 


kind if I were you, I would remain Single all my 
life and support myself.”’ 

“That is the way, I-feel’’ one said; ‘‘But how is 
one to tell about a man before she marries him ? 
They are all nice when they are courting, they re- 
serve that: master spirit for later on."’ 

A gentleman friend answered : ‘‘ If possible, see 
the young man in his home often and observe 
carefully his treatment of his mother and sisters, 
if possible when he does not think you are notic- 
ing. Ifhe is rough and unkind to them, rest as- 
sured that if you marry him, he will be so to you 
in due time."’ 

Now I do not believe the man mentioned above 
really intended to be sounkind to his wife. He 
does not stop to think that she is treated almost 
like aslave and very far from like an equal part- 
nerasshe should be. Hedoes not’ think that she 
could work for some one else and have more evi- 
@catly than she does now and do as she pleases 
too. 

That poor woman's kind sad face told the story 
of her life plainly. Let me advise mento try 
and treat their wives at all times as you did when 
courting. 

Do not give them a chance to'say you obtained 
them under false pretences. Think before you 
speak aud try and not say unkind things hast- 
ily. 

The Bible says, ‘‘ Husbands love your wives, 
and be not bitter against them. Colassians 3. 

Not long ago there was a discussion in a Chi- 
cago Woman Club on ‘Small Courtesies,’’ and 
among other aphorisms offered, were’these : 

Thank you and if you please are always in fash- 
ion. 


S:nall courtesies are always the product of the- 


gentle heart. 

The hardest ofall the small courtesies is always 
to look pleasant. 

Politeness is the outward expression ofa loving 
heart. 

The best place to teach politeness is in the 
home, for the parent represents the child’s ideal 
of perfection. 


THE SILENT WORKER: 


Politeness in little things is most appreciatedio, 


because it is usually most unexpected, 

Wicked -people are not itrained 4 in homes, where 
courtesy prevails. 

Theaman who jostles'a a woman: onthe: street, or 
who refuses to give up his seat ina car to.a,avo- 
man ‘with a bundle or.a baby; or to an old wo- 
man, is apt to be a criminal at heart. 


Qne deception that is excusable at all times: is, 
that of looking and acting pleasant, when.:you; 


feel the opposite. ra 
nie: ‘sities A. M. ANDREWS. :o 
Se iene Pigg 


: RABCLIFF'S: SMARTEST PUPIL 


It isersy to understand why.Helen Keller, now: 
a senior in Radcliffe College, is ‘‘an object of 
more general interest ’’ than any other of the 
numerous under-graduates in that large woman's 
college. ; 

This girl, -under_ the appalling handicap of 
deafness, duimbness and blindness, is studying 
Shakesepere and reading the most difficult, Latin 
authors. 
fully as exacting as, that taken by the senior 
classes,at Harvard, .And she is not only. prov-, 
ing herself,competent for this hard mental work, 


but she is excelling classmates who have had the. 


advantage of the full possession ofall their senses 
and faculties since birth. 

Helen Keller is at once the glory and the 
shame of feminine scholarship—the glory be- 
cause of what she has accomplished over the 
most formidable of obstacles, and the shame be- 
cause of the reproach her industry casts on those 
of greater ofiginal talent and léss“ achievement. 

What a’ reproach she is to’ ‘thé dawdler; the 
dreamer, the indolent whom the ‘anczmic life 
pleases, the life of slothful idleness; effortless 
and futile. This wonderful girl’s career illus- 
trates by its contrast the criminal natural of 
laziness. | New-York Evening World. 


MUSIC FOR DEAF-MUTES. 


Music for the deaf and dumb is the latest ine 


novation to be made in the city School Department 
by the Board of Education. At the meeting last 
night the directors ordered a piano placed in the 
room in the Lafayette School which is occupied 
by the deaf and dumb,class. It is not expected 
that the deaf-mute children will be able to hear the 
music of the piano or that its sounding will-help 
to restore their hearing. The pleasure and edu- 
cation which they receive from the music must 
come solely through the vibrations set up in the 
air by the tones of the instrument. Superinten- 
dent McClymonds told the Board last night that 
experimentation had proved beneficial results to 
deaf-mutes from such vibrations, and he advised 
that the school-room be provided with an instru- 
ment. —San Francisco Chronicle. 

The above makes us smile. It is but another 
of the many vagaries entertained regarding the 
deaf by people who know little about them. 
As one who has been deaf a matter of thirty-five 
years, and who can remember the sensations of 
actual hearing as experienced in his youth, as 
compared with vibrations acting upon the sense 
of feeling, we would advise the board of education 
above mentioned to buy a good snare drum, and 
thus save lots of money. Whatever of educa- 
tional value is imagined to come from vibrations, 
would probably be more noticeable in the case 
ofadrum, inasmuch as the vibrations of the drum 
are more perceptible tothe deaf. Orin lieu of a 
drum. a good big tin pan and a stick to beat it 
would not be bad.—Minn. Companion. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


In a letter received last fall from the late 
George Wallace, who died a few weeks ago in 
Toronto, he expressed his gratitude for the bene- 
fits he had received from the Institution during 
his attendance here, and especially because it was 
here that he had learned to know and love God. 
Many hearing people can but dimly realize what 
this means to the deaf. Ina country like Canada 


places of worship and opportunities for religious 


instruction are so common and universal that 
few people can have any conception of what it 
would mean to be deprived thereof. A hearing 


_ She is taking a course of instruction, 


psen—does“1et-have-to be-educated in ord er-to . 
understand the way of salvation aufficjently well) 
for all his requiréments,‘and-the way faring man, | 
though a fool, need not etr therein. But the. 
uneducated deaf person can have no adequate con-. 
ception -of-God; or of sin or of salvations hence 
the supreme importance of ever. f child bein 
© getitto. school ae lone’ as. ‘possible, ba ‘én fis may. 
depend not only his” ‘chances of success in’ this! 
life but also his ho pes for the life that is to. come. i. 
Hence parents’ ‘Fic refuse to send their children, :. 
to the Institution, or do not allow them to: remain x 
till their course is finished, are’ assuming an awe, 
ful responsibili vy, Parents may be able it oe 
instances to provide for their deaf rhild 
this world, even if they have no educations bit 
is not possi le for-‘mortal man to ensur# theix 
welfare in the world to come. Yet there are par: | 
ents who profess to love their children and who 
call themselves christians, who will’emperil the 
eternal interests of their deaf boys and girls for™ 
the sake of the little they can earn during the few 
short years when ‘they should be at school—a 
soul’s everlasting destiny in exchange” ‘for a few 
petty dollars. “What shall it profit a nian if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul,’ 
—Canadian Mute, 


Last Saturday night a peculiar accident. hap-.. 
pened in the rooms of the Gallaudet club.on South: 
Main. street, but fortunately no one was injured. 
The club is made up of deaf gentlemen who are 
residents of Jacksonville and meets every week. : 
Last Saturday night being the regular meeting . 
night andthe weather being chilly, John Harper 
went to the rooms early and started: fire in the: 
stove. He found some coal which: had’been left! : 
over fron: last winter and proceeded to put it on: 
the fire, when all at'once an explosion took place.,; 
blowing the contents of the stove up against the., 
ceiling, breaking out some glass in the windows:: 
and filling the room full of smoke. Luckily for i 
Mr. Harper, he had just.stepped away from the 
stove and escaped with only a slight singeing of 
the hair on one side of his head. The-fire depart- 
ment was called out, but their services were not 
needed. It developed afterwardwhen order was. 
restored and an investigation could be:held,; that;, 
last fourth of July the members of the club had 
held a celebration at Morgan Lake and a quan- 
tity of powder had been purchased to use in firing 
acannon. Someofthis powder had been brought 
back to the club rooms and by mistake thrown in: 
to the coal box. Had Mr. Harper been leaning 
over the stove at the time of the explosion it. 
would no doubt have resulted seriously to him. 
As it was he feels very thankful for his eso: 
escape. The next debate of the club will be on. 
the question, ‘‘Does it pay to celebrate the. 
Fourth ?’’ Mr. Harper will be leader on the nega- 
taive side.—//linois Advance. 


In reading of the death of the gallant John B. 
Gordon, mourned so sincerely not only over the 
South but over the entire nation, we were remind- 
ed of one occasion on which we heard him address 
in a northern city a large audience in which there 
were, probably, not half a dozen sympathizers - 
with the Confederate cause. His lecture was. 
upon the war and reconstruction, and presented, 
of course, the Southern view most emphatically ~ 
and forcibly. Yet, without changing the opinions - 
perhaps of a single person, he wrought a change 
in the feelings of those people toward the South- 
ern people which will probably last as long as 
they live. 

What enabled him to produce such an effect 
was not only his magnetic presence and his elo- 
quence but his power of understanding and of re- 
specting the honest convictions of his opponents, — 
How few of us have this capacity! If we believe | 
strongly and feel passionately on a certain sub- 
ject how hard it is to acknowledge, in deed as 
well as in word, that those who think and feel 
just the other way may be as honest and as in- 
telligent as we are. In religion, in politics, in 
education the saying holds true, ‘‘ Many men of, 
many minds.’’ Let us try to school ourselves 
and our pupils to do justice to all honest men al- 
though they may be on the opposite side to us.— 
Ala, Messenger, 
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Frogs in Hawaii. 


A little animal, called the fluke, living in the 
grass formerly made cattle and sheep raising in 
Hawaiia very hazardous business, The animal 
when swallowed bya cow or sheep, speedily 
made its way into the vital organs and caused 
death. Four years ago a great number of frogs 
were brought from California and set at liberty 
in the ponds and marshes. These have multi- 
plied exceedingly and are rapidly exterminating 
the flukes. 


Water on Fire. 


The warehouse of the Union Carbide Company, 
at Jersey City, N. J., was destroyed by fire in Oct- 
ober. In it were fifteen hundred steel drums, each 
containing one hundred pounds of calcium car- 
bide. The nature of this substance is such that 
if it comes in contact with water acetylene gas is 
formed. The firemen, therefore, did not throw 
water on the flames but had to let them burn 
out. The meadows surrounding the warehouse 
were flooded. As the floors burned away the 
drums dropped into.the water and the contents 
boiled furiously and flames shot up. 


The Lake of the Incas. 


About twenty miles from Bogota in Colombia 
is the Lake of Guatavita. It is supposed to 
contain vast riches tor in the time of the Incas 
of Peru rich offerings were continually made to 
it and when the Spaniards came, great quantities 
of treasure were sunk beneath its waters that 
they might not fall into the hands of the invaders. 
A company has been formed in London with the 
object of draining the lake and recovering the 
treasure. Already many curious and valuable 
articles have been found. Some of them are very 
similiar to objects found in the tombs of the Incas 
in Peru and Ecuador, others are ruggest Egyptian 
art. 


Buried Dishes. 


About one hundred and twenty-five years ago 
Colonel Edmeston was compelled to flee from his 
home at Edmeston, N. Y., to save himself from 
the Indians. He directed a servant to bury a lot 
of dishes, intending to exhume them when he re- 
turned. But the dishes remained in theground 
until last spring when they were uncovered by 
a plow. Many of them were broken. The re- 
mainder were the occasion of a law suit regarding 
their ownership between the owner of the farm 
and the tenant who found them. The Supreme 
Court decided in favor of the owner of the farm. 
Six thousand dollars was offered for one of the 
dishes. 


Took Him at His Word. 


In the year of 1083 the forces of King Alfonso 
VI, attacked the Moors and drove them out of 
Madrid. In this connection there is a legend 
that the Segovians, who were allies of Alfonso, 
had been checked by the snows in the mountain 
passes of Fuenfria and were therefore late in 
overtaking the main body of the army, which 
had sat down before Madrid. ‘‘Sire,’’ they in- 
quired of the king, ‘‘ where shall we camp?’’ 
“Inside the city,’’ returned Alfonso, with a 
sneer, being angry with them because of their 
tardiness. They took the king at his word, car- 
ried the walls and in the morning the banner of 
Segovia was floating from a turret of the gate of 
Guadalajara. 


Radium in Utah Ore. 


Therare element in the mineral kingdom known 
as radium, the quoted price of which is $2,721,000 
a pound, has been discovered to exist in ‘‘carno- 
lite,’’ a newly discovered ore inUtah, says the Vew 

York Press. The discovery was made by Profes- 
sor Alexander Hamilton Phillips, assistant Pro- 
fessor of mineralogy, at Princeton, who found it 
possible to obtain from twenty-five pounds of 
carnolite a sample of radium that shows about 
1,500 activity as compared with 7,000 activity in 
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the iat ‘obtained from European « ores. This 
being a little léss, than one- -sixth in,activity, 
makes .a corresponding reduction in price, So 
that the Utah raditim,can be had for the present 
a the bargain figure of. $450)000 @ pound. 


_ San Francisco Bay. 


San Rvunclgpo harbor is:the. largest landlocked 
deep sea harbor in the world, ‘With its 450 square 
miles it is only exceeded in actual water surface 
by two South American ports, while i in facilities 
for vessels drawing deep water it is first by more 
than 128 square miles. Upotiits’surface the na- 
vies of the world could be assembled and it might 
serve as the arena of such a naval combat as has 
never been witnessed. The armored cruisers of 
Great Britain and Russia if placed in San Fran- 
cisco. harbor at the furthest opposite points of 
which their draught permits could not appreciably 
damage one another, and, in fact, their thirteen- 
inch shells would hardly be effective at a point 
midway between the two. “San Francisco harbor 
is the strategic and natural shipping point tothe 
Orient and is the key which unlocks the golden 
gate to the treasures of Australasia. 
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Lettuce and Smallpox. 


Lettuce, according to Medical Talk, is an abso- 
lute preventive of small-pox. No one is in the 
least particle of danger ofcatching smallpox who 
eats a little lettuceevery day. Smallpox belongs 
to the scorbutic class of diseases. Sailors at sea 
deprived of fresh vegetables, getsecurvy. Scurvy 
is a typical scorbutic disease. Smallpox is an- 
other. Smallpox always rages during the winter 
season, when the poor people are deprived of 
fresh vegetable food. Celery and onions are good 
for this purpose, but there is a long interval be- 
tween their being eaten and they lose most of 
their anti-scorbutic properties. Lettuce is served 
shortly after it is picked and hence contains the 
valuable properties which will prevent smallpox. 
It is a thousand times better than vaccination. 
It has no liabilities, like vaccination, to produce 
other diseases. Any one who eats lettuce daily 
will not catch smallpox, whether he be vaccin- 
ated or not. 


How Snakes Fascinate. 


The cobra of the Cape fascinates birds by coiling 
itself on a branch, erecting its head and swing- 
ing to and fro. Sundowner states that the snake 
will goon ‘‘fascinating’’ and keep the bird twitter- 
ing and unable to leave the tree in which it is ‘‘ for 
hours”’ and that if it is driven away it comes back. 
This may be a ‘‘yarn,’’ but from the curious fas- 
cination which nonterrifying objects, such as 
‘ark glitters, *’ have for some birds and their ap- 
parent inability to resist hovering around the lure 
the far greater mesmerizing power of the serpent 
may be conjectured. Movement, more or less 
regular, is always part ofthe means of fascination 
employed by snakes. Their fondness for music 
of any kind is not extended to the sound of the 
human voice singing, which snakes clearly do not 
appreciate at all. They only care for ‘‘instru- 
mental music,’’ which includes the concertina, 
tomtom and Jew’s harp. But from experiments 
made in his country it was evident that they like 
the bagpipes best. 


The Living Stone. 


Itis generally known that stoness posses a spe- 
cies of life in at least that they grow from small 
beginnings frequently to enormous size. There 
is one stone in particular, however, that seems 
endowed with a greater degree of life than others. 
It is called ‘‘the living stone’’ and is found in 
the Falkland islands. Those islands are among 
the most cheerless spots in the world, being con- 
stantly subjected to a strong polar wind, says 
Nature. 

In such a climate it is impossible for trees to 
grow erect, as they do in other countries, but nat- 
ure has made amends by furnishing a supply of 
wood in the most curious shape imaginable. The 
visitor to the Falklands sees scattered here and 
there what appear to be weatherbeaten and moss 
covered bowlders of various sizes, Attempts to 
turn one of these ‘‘bowlders’’ over will be futile be- 
cause the stone is actually anchored by roots of 
great strength; in fact, it is one of the native trees, 
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No other country in the world has such a pecu- 
liar forest growth, and it is said to be next to 
impossible to work the odd-shaped blocks into 
fuel, because the wood is perfectly devoid of grain 
and appears to be a twisted mass of woody fibers. 


How a Tramp Sawed Wood. 


“Harry Sanderson, the manager for Tony Pas- 
tor, who lives at Cranford, not feeling particu- 
larly well, took a day off recently and remained 
at home. From the window of his library, says 
the Vew York Herald, he observed a tramp enter- 
ing his gate and he walked down to the rear door 
tomeethim. It was the old story—a request for 
a meal. Having a load of unsawed wood in the 
shed, he told the fellow that if he got to work and 
performed on the sawbuck for a brief period he 
would have something prepared for him. The 
tramp went to the shed and immediately the 
sound of vigorous sawing was heard, stick after 
stick parting under his energeticefforts. Calling 
the tramp into the kitchen, Sanderson com- 
plimented him upon his energy, and the tramp 
replied with a modest air that whenever he had 
anything to do he generally paid attention to it. 
The meal was eaten and the tramp expressed his 
thanks and departed, Shortly afterward San- 
derson went out to the shed and was surprised to 
find every stick of wood intact. Upon inquiry in 
the village he ascertained that he had been enter- 
taining a stranded ventriloquist, who was work- 
ing his way back to New York from Easton. The 
mean chap had simply gone into the shed and 
given his imitation of sawing wood. 


Abyssinian Clairvoyants. 


One of the weird things in. Abyssinia is the 
Lobasha, or crime discoverer. These are boys 
not more than 12 years of age, who are put into 
a hypnotic trance, and in this state discover the 
unknown perpetrators of crime. 

MLLG, a Sawiss engineer, who is employed by 
King Menelik, tells of almost incredible cases of 
discoveries of criminals of which he had personal ~ 
knowledge. In a case of incendiarism in Adis 
Abeba the Lobasha was called to the spot and 
given a cupful of milk into which a green powder 
had been put, and then was to smoke a pipe of 
tobacco mixed with a black powder. The boy 
was then hypnotized. After a few minutes he 
jumped up and began running to Harrar. For 
fully sixteen hours he ran, and so swift was his 
pace that professional runners were not able to 
keep up with him. Near Harrar the Lobasoa left 
the road, ran into a field and touched a Galla 
working there with his hand. The man con- 
fessed. Another case which the Emperor Mene- 
lik and Muuc investigated was that of a murder 
and robbery near Adis Abeba, The Lobasha was 
taken to the site of the murder and put into his 
peculiar psychic state. For a while he ran ar- 
ound the place, then back to Adis Abeba to a 
church, which he kissed, then to another church, 
which he also kissed. Coming to some water 
—water breaks the spell-_the boy woke from his 
trance. 

He was again hypnotized, and off he went, 
round some huts, and at the door of one of them 
lay down and fellasleep. The owner of the hut, 
who was not in, was on his return arrested. He 
stoutly denied his guilt, but some of the goods 
belonging to his victim were found in the hut, 
and he ultimately confessed. 

The murderer was brought before Menelik,who 
asked him to detail his doings after the com- 
mission of the crime. These were found to cor- 
respond with the movements of the Lobasha. 

He said that, overcome with remore, he ran to 
two churches and kissed them. 

Menelik wanted to have another proof of the 
Lobasha's gifts. He himself took some jewelry 
belonging tothe empress. A Lobasha was sent 
for. He first ran about in the empress’ then into 
Menelik’s own room—went through other rooms, 
and finally fell down on Menelik’s bed. 

MLLG can give no explanation of this wonder- 
ful gift, which seems to be confined to a certain 
tribe, or perhaps racial confederation,. the mem- 
ber of which are distributed over the whole of 
Abyssinia. 

It is also worth remembering that a very sim- 
ilar method of discovering crime was ascribed to 
the old Egyptians 4,000 years ago. 
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Evils of Cigarette Smoking. 


Wa. Waxp. 


HE cigarette originated in Spain, most all the 
Latin people smoked it. In 1845 nearly every 
race except the English smoked them. During 

the Crimean war, the British soldiers and suilors learned 
thow to smyke from the Turks and Russians. “When 
they returned to England, they brought the custom 
with them. The first one to smoke the cigarette ‘pub- 
licly in London, was Lawrence Oliphant, who formerly 
resided in ‘Turkey, and had acquired the habit there. 

In 1865 and 1866, this form of poison spread so much 
that manufactorics sprang up. At that time, oply one 
person was usually employed, but. since then the de- 
mand for them has increased ; now they have machines 
which turn out from 300 to 500 a minute 

The rice paper which covers the cigarette, is made 
from the membranes of the bread - fruit tree. ‘The 
French make most of the cigarette papers for the world, 
Austria and Ltaly also make a few. Most of the harm 
is due to the bad paper in which the cigarette is rolled. 

In Spain, Cuba, Mexico and some countries of South 
America, the women smoke as well as men, The 
people of these countries make the cigarette very quick- 
ly, a pinch of tobacco, a paper, a twist, and it is made. 
These are cousidered the best. The machines which 
make the cigarette are for the most part, of American 
invention. Most of the smoking tobacco now used is 
made in Virginia. 

The Russian and Turkish cigarettes sre made by 
hand. ‘Che poorest tobacco costs 1s. 1 pound, and the 
best L1. Kach mauufacturer has his own secret for the 
perfuming of the tobacco. The Turkish highly perfume 
theirs. ‘The French make thé strongest cigarettes. The 
odor is enough to take ove off his feet. 

Since 1891, the cultivation of tobacco has been pro 
hibited in Egypt. When tobacco was first discovered, 
England, Austria, Russia, Turkey and Switzerland pass- 
eda law prohibiting smoking. In Russia and Turkey, 
one was not allowed to smoke under penalty off death. 
Since then, this law has been repealed. 

Smoking is both a costly and dangerous habit, Great 
sums of money urespent yearly for the use of tobacco. 
The smoking of the cigarette is the most dangerous of 
all, aud: people who use them by excess, have what is 
called a tobacco heart. 

The cigarette habit isa recent form of intemperance 
that is proving: itself so destructive to bodily strength, 
mental keenness, and moral cheracter, that our educators 
our business men, and our public officials, are declaring 
they will not employ persons using tobacco in any form. 

John Wanamaker, nearly all railroad magnates, the 
army and navy, and all first-class business people will 
not employ those who use this form of poison. The 
first question the business man asks an applicant is, ‘‘Do 
you smoke?” and then he will look at his forefinger to 
hote its color, If yellow, he does not want you, for he 
kuows the badge of the cigarette: fiend: 

The public and private schouls do not want students 
who smoke. Out of 412 boys examined by the uaval 
enlisting officer only 14 were accepted, Out of the 3898 
who were left, most of them failed becwuse of their to 
bacco hearts. 

I have known boys who smoke nd they told me the 
result was their brains were weakened, they had lumps 
on the neck, and some even said they had cancer of the 
throat from it. Gen. U.S. Grant, one of our best men, 
died from cancer of the throat due to excessive smoking. 
When the smoke enters the body, it irritates the mem- 
branes of the throat, dulls the brain, vitiating the blood 
which should go bounding through the veins. 

There are persons hired to go around the streets and 
gather cigar and cigarette stumps, and these are made 
over again into the Cheap and Popular Brands, which a 
good many boys smoke, This is a filthy habit. Many 
<liseases ve thus contracted. 

The cigarette contains a narcotic, which is poisonous, 
It has the powerto put one to sleep. A person always 
feels slecpy xfter smoking. Athletes in training are 
not allowed the use of tobacco in any form, it injures 
the internal organs and makes the user short of breath. 

A boy who has had experience in smoking told me 
that after he had smoked a cigarette, he felt like going 
to sleep. He said when he was in the school room bis 
brain kept hummiug and made him dizzy. One day he 
smoked forty cigarettes, and had a fit. [le couldn't see 
and nearly fell down stairs. He had something like a 
puralytic stroke, but he couldn't stop smoking. 

Go down to the State Prison and ask the men what 
they started their crimes with. They will nearly 
always say smoking | First they smoke, then drink and 
then commit murder. Take for instance the case of 
Pau! Woodward, the Camden lad, who was hanged for 
the murder of two small boys. He was a regular 
figarette fiend. He smoked so many that he soon lost 
control of himself, 

Cigarettes are nearly as bad as drinking. God has 
said, ‘‘In my Father's House are many Mansions, and 
whosoever shall defile one of these, the same shall 
not enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” Christ means that 
our bodits are houses, and we’should pot use anything 
which can harm them. Bothdrinking and smoking in- 
jure the body and soul. 
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F. F. PROCTOR'S THEATRES. 
J. AUSTIN FYNES. GENERAL MANAGER 
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Devoted to the Proctor Plan. 


The Proctor houses are not confined to one form of entertain- 
ment. Each house offers what experience has proven to be best 
liked. That's a part of the ** Proctor Plan.” 

No matter what house you visit. there.are ceitain distinctive 
features of cleanliness and comfort. The Proctor houses are 
something more than merely theatres. They provide for your 
convenience and entertainment. before, after and during the 
performance. Another part of the ** Prector Plan.”’ 

‘Women and children unattended are made the especial charge 
of the house staff. That’s more of the “ Proctor Plan.” 

Offensive or suggestive »erformances are not tolerated in any 
house. Still a part of the *‘ Proctor Plan.” 

In short. the * Proctor Plan” stands for what is best in the 
amusement fields. offered in houses well kept in every particu- 
lar and officered by men who have long experience in promot- 
ing the comfort of the public. 

There are several houses in the "roctor plan. They offer 
various styles of entertainment, but only on grade—the high- 
est. 


PROCTOR'S 5th AVENUE THEATRE. 
Broadway and 28th Street, N. Y. City, 
is devoted to the continuous performance policy. You are 
never too early nor too late. From 1.00 until 10:45 P.M. 
there is always something to interest. Standard plays and 
novelties are presented by the Proctor stock, with the best 
of the vaudeville specialists as well. 
PROCTOR’S 23d STREET THEATRE. 
West 23d street. N. Y. City, 
offers continnously between 12:30 and 10:45 P.m. a smart, 
clean vaudeville bill in which one may find all the new .spe- 
cialties of value as well as the established favorites, 
PROCTOR'S 58th STREET THEATRE, 
58th street and 3rd Avenue, N, Y. City, 
is given over to the traveling combinations. The bookings 
aed the most meritorious attractions in comedy and melo- 
rama. 


PROCTOR’S 125th STREET THEATRE, 
houses another section of the Proctor Stock company. .Two 
performances daily are given, in conjunction with leading 
vaudeville artists. 
PROCTOR'S THEATRE, Newark, N. J., 
offers the same high grade vaude ville bills as obtain at the 
23rd street Theatre. Afternoon and evening performances 
are given except on Sunday. 
PROCTOR’S THEATRE = Albany, N. Y. 
is another house in which the best in vaudeville isseen at 
daily matinees and evening performances. 
PROCTOR’'S THEATKE, Montreal, Can., 
provides the newest and best road attractions. 
ances afternoon and evening. 
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* PROCTOR PLAN” PROMOTES POPULARITY. 


Keith’s Theatres 


NEw YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


Devoted to Mr. Ker!tru’s original idea of 


Never-ending Amusement. 


R@- The best eutertainvers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Circuit. 
Only the best are engaged because only the best are 
good enough. 

f#@r-There’s no being “too late’’ or'too early at Keith’s, 
There's entertainment all the time. 

7#- A blind man cau enjoy it trom hearing alone ; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 

fF The constantly recurring pictures illustrating ‘THE 
POETRY OF MOTION” in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that can be deaf to all 
sounds, and still enjoy it. 

#D~The word." Keith” is a synonym for ‘‘excellence,”’ 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name you are sure to gel the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided. 

Fe While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the ‘‘stand- 
ard of Merit'’ that is coupled with the novelties 
produced under the Keith banner. 


3d AVE Matinees daily except 
THEATRE,“ 


MANAGEMENT—M., J. DIXON. 


42d St. & 8th Ave. 

MERICAN “at 
Every evening 
at 8:15. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. 
ALL SEATS 25c. Reserved. 


Daily 2.15 and 8.15 
“ A good act on 
all the time.” 


All Star 
Features 


117 AND 119 Easy STATE STREET. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Outfitters to Men and Boys. 


On the Main floor you find the best of Ready-for-wear. 
Clothing made by wholesa’e Tailors. 


Priced at $ 15.00, $17.50 up to $ 25.00, 


Hats and Furnishings and Children’s Department. 


with a complete line of Suits, Hats and Caps, Waists, shirts, 
Stockings, Underwear and neckwear, on the Main Floor. 


In the Basement, the Shoe Department for Men and 
Boys. For Men. 'he Monarch Pats, the Spring Style, high or low 
cut, at $3.50. ; 


Men’s big Value Suits tor Spring and Summer Wear. 


- 


Black Cheviots and Worsteds, Blue Serges and Fancy 
Worsteds and Uassimer. 


Priced at #5, 6,87, up to$12,. 


Trunks and Bags a Complete line. Little Priced. 


PRINTS AT NIGHT. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 20c. for one dozen 
4 X § size with developer. 


THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 
1:2 & 124 Fifth Avenue, NEW VORK, 
Atlas Block, cor. Randolph & Wabash, 


CHICAGO, 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyriacHts &c. 

ion may 


peel probably 
sent free, Uidest agen for scouring patents, 
sent free., ‘or B 
Patents taken t rongh Munna & Co. receive 
, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
MU four months, $1. id by all newsdenlers. 


UNN & Cp,3618resua, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


YOO OOO OOO COO OOO OOOO OOO OO GE 


Exculsively | s@8~ Subscribe for the SILENT WORKER. 


We can 
Suit You 


Shoes. 


Tes ea ae a a — 


aA 
caracet stock in Trenton! 


AT: Williams, 


138 N. Broad. ESS 


oy oe 


: The — better 


acquainted. with our business. 


you. become 


methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal. manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 
Ss. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
: TRENTON. 
Dry Goods and Millinery, 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 
35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


. 


Hardware Grates 
Reaters Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 
Facings 


i 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 

Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


Mantels 


John E. Thropp 
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& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


” MARINE AND 
" STATIONARY: 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILERS 
y 


MACHINERY OF ALL DES- 
CRIPTIONS. HEAVY CAST- 
INGS GR ae ae 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO |] 


Tn a Hurry 
f0 Sitar 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments, The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, po the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids detiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destro: py, Sa and sayest to him nay. 
rag best nts, Oils, Varnisnes; &e., call 


€ F. Hooper § Zo., 


8 S. Warren St. 
Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 
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THE NEW. JERSEY 


State Normal 


AND 


Model Schools 


The Normal School 


i 


Is a professional School, devoted 
to the preparation of teachers for 
the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the 
the faculties of mind and how so to 
present that subject matter as to 
conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School |: 


It is a thorough Academic Train- 
ing School preparatory to college, | 
business or drawing-room. : 

The schools are well provided 
with apparatus for all kinds of 
work, laboratories, manual training 
room, gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per year for board- 
ers, including board, washing, tui- 
tion, books, etc., is from $154 to 
$160 for those intending to teach 
and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four 
dollars a year for cost of books for 
those intending to teach, and from 
$26 to $58 per year, according to 
grade, for those in the Model. 

The Boarding“Halls are light- 
ed by gas, heated by steam, well 
ventilated, provided with baths and 
the modern conveniences. The 
sleeping rooms are nicely furnish- 
ed and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply 
to the Principal, 


J. M. GREEN. 
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The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


First District.....Rdward &. Grosscup, George A. Frey 
Second District..... James B. Woodward, Silas R. Morse 
Third District.......+ 
Fourth District, Percival Chrystie, S.St.John McCutchen 
Fifth District.....Benj. H. Campbell, Charles E. Surdam 


Louis Bevier, Edmund Wilson 


Siwth Dishrtct...cccssivcas Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 


Seventh District....James M. Seymour, Everett Colby 


Eighth District.....++. James L. Hays, Joseph M. Byrne 
Witeth Distrect co vassccccvases Ulamor Allen, Otto Crouse 
Tenth District. ......+ Edward Russ, William D. Forbes 


Officers of The Board. 


JAMES L, HAYS. ...eeseereeerseeereeceeeees «+++» President 
SrLas R. MORSE....scceceereerneeersenee Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BAXTER,» 0.0 cseecercepreeeeerectes Secretary 


J. WILLarp MorGaN..Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March gist, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions: 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk. of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county, These certificates are printed on the saine 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 
panied by full directions for filling them out, Blank 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address: 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. 
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JOHN P. WALKER, M.A......--++-++4-+ Superintendent 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN.,......-:--seesee eeeeee Steward 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS.......-+..-5005 Matron 
B. HOWARD SHARP......--s+-s0 Supervisor of Boys 
MISS ANNA M. FITZPATRICK... Assistant Supervisor 
MISS JULIA E. ADAMS........---. Supervisor of Girls 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D......++-+++ Attending Physician 
MISS M. CARRIE HILLS .neessecceeecccneeenes Nurse 
WDNA Fo CRAPT oci50. crcnvisslevcaseevnecsesess Secretary 


Academic Department. 


ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 
B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
' MISS MARY R. WOOD 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


MISS HELEN C. VAIL 
MISS ELIZABETH HALI, 
MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
MISS. ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


Industrial Department. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER.. ....... | Kindergarten 
and Drawing 
GEORGE S. PORTER... 50s ace cevwcedeeence Printing: 
mf aby LG So RR Maas Bab rd a Ry pre nC Wood-working 
WALTER WHALEN 02. clic h peu coe Shoemaking 
MISS EMMA L.. BILBEE.............cceueeeeceee Sewing 
MISS. BERTHA BILBEE...........055 Sewing, Assistant 
MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON...... { Millinery and 
Embroidery 


Fe, ALON BELLS sian ss ies meee Physical Director 


Every 60 minutes |PACH BROS. 
Art Photographers, 
935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


New York for}surrato 1901 


a train leaves 


Philadelphia over 
the Reading Route 


New Jersey Gen- 
tral. 


Trains run direct to 
Reading Terminal 
withoutchange. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Is the famous Miller heater, No smoke, No. N His 
odors, and no danger in using. ew Jersey tory 


Price $4.25 aud $5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t and 
say SO Many good things about them. Come and 


see them. 
KAUFMAN’S 
123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOTTEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the | 


TRAVER’S 
108 S. BROAD ST. : 


EMPIRE STATE CONVENTION 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 


BOOK STORE, 


Platinum, $2.00; Carbon, $1.50; Silver, $1.25 


Sent on receipt of price. 


The True American 
Publishing Co, 


4 fh. Warren $t., Trenton. 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 
‘Nurserymen, # #& & 


Florists and Seedsmen 


| Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


j. M. ATWOOD, 
Dealer in 
Fish, Game and Oysters 
35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


STS 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St., Trenton N, J. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 


city, age tne ees ye Hats, 3 Printers | WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 
33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J ~ Publishers Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
Oo 4 Lithographers 334 PERRY ST., - ad lla N. J. 
3| Designers GO toe 
Genealo : @| Engravers 
LY + Specialty Si cee CONVERY & WALKER, 
4 ioners. 129 North Broad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


